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fraudulent “ baby farmers”; to set an ex- 
ample in its dealings with labour ; to enforce 
just weights and measures ; to provide really 
practical technical classes, and training in 
cookery, dressmaking, and laundry work ; 
and to provide for decency in our places of 
public entertainment. 

If we are to have an ideal for London we 


LONDON AS A WHOLE. 


On Saturday fortnight, March 2nd, the Elec- 
tion of the third London County Council will 
take place, and for London the issue is vital. 
The unity of London is the question of pre- 
eminent importance. 

The words of the Bishop of Ripon are as 
religiously true for the city as for 
the individual—* The difference be- 
tween @ life which is full of meaning 
and a life which is insignificant lies 
precisely in the word ‘ coherence.’”’ 
Let all women seek to have an ideal 
for London as a whole. Let there 
be no line of division between rich 
London and poor London — no 
thrusting of the weak into a 
corner, and then bidding that 
corner support its own poor. 

The question is also one of 
national importance. At the tine 
that Manchester men said proudly, 
“What Manchester thinks to- 
day, England will think to-mor- 
row,” they spoke truly, for at that 
date Manchester was the mest co- 
herent, the most articulate city 
in England. London contains 
4,200,000 souls, and pays nearly 
one fourth of the whole Imperial 
taxation. Is this great London to 
be incoherent, dumb, insignificant ? 
Ts London to be a disunited con- 
geries of ten or more separate 
entities, or a united London with 
one council and invigorated local 
vestries 2? We need unification, not 
tenification. 

To come to practical details. Suir 
John Hutton said truly, ‘ You can- 
not decentralise main sewers,” and 
the disposal of the sewage is the 
prime necessity of every great city. 
The six years’ work of the County 
Council might well receive a fortnight’s care- | must inform ourselves; and we must do <o 
ful study, and would be an education in itself. | quickly if on Saturday fortnight we are to 
Learn what the London County Council has carry the candidates whose policy tends to 
done to purify the river; to provide open | realise it. Abundance of literature is to be 
spaces ; to replace slums by decent dwellings ; | had at the lowest prices; the very daily 
to enable workmen and workwomen to travel | papers supply the most valuable instruction. 
more easily to their work; to double the| Meetings are held, where addresses are 
protection against fire; to transform the given and questions can be asked. ‘There 
asylums in which 10,000 lunatics (mostly is no part of the work of the Council 
wonen) have to be cared for; to bafta; that is of less importance to women 
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than to men; women must be citizens in full. 


Seek, then, to learn what questions to ask 
of candidates. This much is very sure, that 
we want men who will be just and fearless, 
with the same moral standard for both sexes, 
and with no prejudice in favour of disabilities 
for women. And we want men with an ideal 
for London, that they may walk not as the 
blind—men who will take for their 
motto, ‘‘ London as a whole, for all 
her citizens.” 


DOMESTIC ECONOSIY 
AND THE L.C.C. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MISS PYCROFT. 


To women one of the most interesting 
branches of work in connection with 
the London County Council is naturally 
the Dumestic Economy section of the 
Technical Education Department. 1 
say “naturally,” because the majority 
of the advanced women of the day 
are good home makers in spite of 
criticisms to the contrary, and take a 
keen interest in the scientific educa- 
tion of girls in the domestic arts, 
Neither man nor woman likes drud- 
gery, and if there has been a dispo- 
sition for women in the past to rebel 
against the “ endless round of woman's 
duties,” it has arisen more from the 
fact that so few women received accu- 
rate training for the performance of 
the duties than from dislike to tho 
work itself. Cooking, laundry work, 
and housewifery cease to be mere 
drudgery when in the hands of the 
trained workor. In the good old days 
of rule of thumb every dish was a 
speculation fraught with untold anxiety 
to the cook, and the family washing- 
day a festival of soap-suds, steam, and 
misery, upon which one would rather 
not dwell. The trained brain has in- 
vaded the housewife’s cranium; result, 
scales for the cooking, thermometers 
for the oven, at least expedition and 
management for the washing day, and scientific 
measurement for dressmaking. We may even 
arrive at having a patch put on our garments by 
the aid of compasses. 

So serious and important are the domestic 
arts becoming that they are «flicially recognised 
by London’s Parliament, the County Council. 
The other afternoon as [ emerged from the 
Mall into Spring Gardens, and took a leisurely 
survey of the Council's premises, it was with 
intense satisfactiou that I saw written in white 
capitals upon one of the doors ‘ Domestic Eco- 
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nomy.” Inside the office sat Miss Pycroft in 
full-fledged official position. Really the sight made 
one’s heart warm towards the Council, although 
it numbers no woman amongst its members. 
But that is not the fault of the Council. The Pro- 
gressive majority would welcome women into its 
midst: to-morrow only that laggard assembly at 
Westminster takes so long to rub its eyes and 
wake up. 
HUMAN THOUGH OFFICIAL. 


Miss Pycroft does not suggest red-tape or 
austerity although she is an official. She is a 
dark-haired, dark-eyed woman, with a fine, strong 
face, and easy, pleasant manners, not without 
dignity. She has akeen sense of humour which 
keeps her charmingly human in the midst of 
office routine, Of the department to which she 
belongs Mr. Sidney Webb is the chairman, and 
Dr. Garnett the secretary. She is the Superin- 
tendent of the Domestic Economy section of the 
Technical Education Board, and has special 
supervision of the training of girls. Miss Pycroft 
has occupied this position for close upon two 
years now, and in response to the question as to 
whether she had had any practical experience cf 
similar work before, I gleaned some interesting 
facts of her life. 

She is the daughter of Dr. George Pycroft, 
M.R.C S., a well-known practitioner in Devon- 
shire. Not a little proud is Miss Pycroft of 
being a Devonian, and she is reported to have 
said, when she learned that the chairman of the 
Domestic Economy Committee was also a native 
of Devonshire, “Oh, then, Domestic Economy 
will go ahead now.” After leading for some 
years » busy life at home she went through a 
corse of cookery at the Liverpool training 
school and received her diploma. This step was 
taken more by the advice of friends interested in 
the Liverpool school, than by any intention on 
the part of Miss Pycroft at that time to become 
n teacher of cookery. But in 1883 she was 
desirous of taking up some regular work, and 
having an introduction to the Hon. Maude 
Stanley, who was just starting her home for 
girls in Greek Street, Suho, Miss Pycroft was 
appointed matron. In this position her know- 
ledye of cooking became of great value. After 
three months she gave up her matronship and 
used her diploma to obtain an appointment as a 
tea:her of cookery under the London Schoo: 
Board, meantime being anxious to me t with 
work which would acco:alish her chief object in 
coming to London—to get in touch with the 
lives of the very poor. 

In the course of gratuitous work for a girls’ 
club in Whitechapel, Miss Pycroft came in 
contact with Mrs. Leonard Courtney, who had 
just taken charge of the Katharine Buildings, 
Cartwright Street, and who engaged her to begin 
to work under her asrent collector. She worked 
in conjunction with Mrs, Sidney Webb, then Miss 
Bectrics Potter, amongst people living in single 
room tenements, chiefly of the casual labourer 
class. 


A QUELLER OF BRAWLS. 


“It would be very interesting to hear,” I said 
to Miss Pycroft, “about some of the experiences 
you have had in the course of rent collecting 
amongst these extremely poor people. The 
miracle to me is how they ever pay any rent 
at all.” 

“ After five years of this work, during which 
time I lived almost wholly in workmen’s dwell- 
ings in Whitechapel, I came to the conclusion 
that it is impossible without long training to 
realise the sternness required in business matters 
to make a successful rent collector amongst the 
peor. On the other hand, I cannot tell you how 
fond I became of these people. In spite of all 
their failings they really are splendid in their 
devotion to anyone who has gained their con- 
fidence. During the first year of my rent collect 


ing I lived in the West End, but I was obliged 
to sleep in the buildings on Saturday nights to 
be on the spot to stop the inevitable fights.” 

“ Needless to say, Miss Pycroft, you found 
drunkenness to be the chief cause of vice and 
cruelty ?” 

“ Undoubtedly, whether one is a temperance 
reformer or not, that is a fact patent to every- 
one who works amongst the poor. I remember 
one stormy night there was a dreadful brawl 
going on on the balconies, and I went out to 
try and stop it; the men seemed disposed to keep 
it up until a woman went up to them, and said, 
‘Why don’t you give in ; can’t you see that you 
are keeping Miss Pycroft out in the cold without 
her hat and jacket ?’ They turned and looked 
at me, and just stopped in a moment. I thought 
it was beautiful of them.” 

‘Another time two drunken men_ were 
quarrelling. While one of them went inside to 
get a spade to hit his opponent with, I got the 
other one to go to his room. I stayed behind 
to get the spectators to go off quietly. When 
the man returned with the spade, I endeavoured to 
persuade him to go to his room also, but the man 
turned back so many times to inform me that he 
was going that at last I said, ‘Come along, Mr. 
Patrick, I think we will go together.’ At the end 
of the yard I stopped to light a match before 
ascending the dark stairway. The man, being a 
yard ahead, turned round and said, ‘ Come along, 
Miss Pycroft; what are you afraid of? I will 
protect you.’ Imagine this from a man whom I 
was conducting to his room ; it was really ‘ too 
killing.’” 

IGNORANT, AND NEEDS CORRECTING. 

“ Another night,” continued Miss Pycroft, 
“the same man was beating his wife. I rushed 
in when I heard her screams, and told him that 
I would not have it, and that he was a ‘ cowardly 
brute.’ ” 

‘‘ He replied, ‘She is ignorant, and must be 
corrected,’ and, folding his arms stood in a 
masterful attitude on one side the room. I 
folded mine, and stood facing him, saying that, 
‘I would not have wife-beating in my buildings.’ 
After we had thus stood for a time looking at 
one ‘another, he began to laugh, and I knew then 
that I had won. The next day [ had a long 
argument with him as to whether knocking his 
wife’s head ayainst the wall would increase her 
intelligence or not.” 

In 1890, Miss Pycroft gave up rent collecti 
in the East End with a view to getting further 
training for educational work. She was for a 
time at the College for Secondary Teachers. 
Cambridge, and by the advice of the principal 
and the late Miss Buss, she determined to devote 
herself to technical education, in which her ex- 
perience as an organiser could be of immediate 
use. With that end in view she visited at one 
of the technical schools in Paris, and also took a 
course of Slojd at Niiis. And after qualifying 
herself stili more in domestic economy at the 
Liverpool Training Schvol, and as organising 
secretary of the Gloucester School of Cookery, 
Miss Pycroft was appointed in July, 1893, to the 
position she now so ably fills under the London 
County Council. 

TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

“ Would you tell me in brief,” I asked, “ what 
is being accomplished by the Council in your 
special department P ” 

“The most important branch of our work is 
the promotion of Domestic Economy Schools for 
girls, the idea of which was suggested by Miss 
Fanny Calder, founder and hon. secretary of the 
Liverpool Technical College for Women. The 
Council has already started three Schools of 
Domestic Economy—we hope soon to have five— 
in which girls of thirteen on leaving the elemen- 
ary schools may get six months’ free training in 


into their homes at once, 


once carried into their homes, 
story fresh from the Borough school yesterday : 


scholars, 
the Lady Superintendent. ‘to tell me I'm doing 


keeping, with free meals and clothing. There is 
also a training school for domestic economy 
teachers, where selected candidates between 
twenty and thirty can get fifteen months 
thorough training free, with free meals and 
material for the clothes they make. 

“ In addition to the training schools we have 
a large staff of women teachers, with salaries paid 
by the board, who are conducting free of charge 
hundreds of classes for women and girls all over 
London. Experience of working people and 


tkpir ways has taught me that it is of little use 


to ask them to come out to separate c'asser, and so 
we send our teuchers round to the various clubs 
and mothers’ meetings in the different localities.” 
“ And how do you find it answer at mothers’ 
meetings? That is rather a novel idea,” 
“I doubted the practical use of sending our 
teachers to mothers’ meetings at first, but it has 


proved eminently practical. We have converted 


the mothers to having vegetable soups for supper, 
which is a great thing. One important matter 


in these women’s classes is the bacon cooking. 


Many of them did not know that bacon should 
be put tocook in a hot pan, and their delight at 
the success of the method was most amusing. 
A little instruction of that kind they carry 
In the same way, 
what the girls are taught in the schools is at 
Now here is a 
A 


certain Janie Carmichael is one of the 


‘She’s too polite,’ said her mother to 


things the wrong way —she says, “ Mother, we do 


it so and so.” Of course she knuws more than I do, 


T never had such achance; and her father's that 
proud of her work—the last shirt tront she ironed 
was shown all round the work-shop.’ Now that 
I think will serve as evideuce of the usefulness 
of our Domestic Economy Schools. Whether 
girls are going to be servants or not, a six months’ 
thorough training in dumestic matters, immedi. 
ately they leave the Hoard schools, must be of 
value to them whatever occnoation they may 
afterwards follow. And now,” said Miss Pycroft 
bidding me yood bye, “I am dus at one of our 
schvols sv cannot stay longer.” 


Sarau A Too.ey. 


Amidst the pessimi-tic opinions oft-u ex 
presse1 us tv the deterioration of taste im the 
reading public, it is refreshing tu hear the other 
side from so undvubted an authority as the 
Manager of the Press Association. In the course 
of an interview, in a recent number of the 
Westminster Gazette, Mr. Robbins states “ That 
there is nothing like the demand for reports of 
sensational murder cases as there was a quarter 
of a century ago.” He attributes this to the 
elevation of the people through the Education 
Act, He maintains that newspapers aim at a 
higher level. “Society Functions” seem to have 
filled the yap vacated by “sensational mu: der 
cases.” The value of a statesman, according to 
his reporters’ estimate, is also shown in the loss 
of £2,000 annually to the Press Association 
through the retirement of Mr. Gladstone from 
the politicalarena. Like some mighty gladiator, 
it was not merely his own prowess but the 
oratorical feats which he provoked from other 
speakers, which helped to swell the list, 80 
grateful to the press man from a commercial 
standpoint. 

% & & 

Mrs. Massingberd has received through Mrs. 
Paddon, £10from Mis. Gurney Barclay, and 10s. 
from Lady Portsmouth, in aid of the Industrial 
Farm Home for Inebriate Women. 
t+ & * 


I believe the first test of a truly great man is 


cookery, dressmaking, laundry work and house- , his humility. — Ruskin, 
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THE WORKER’S CATE- 
CHISM. 


FOR THE L.C.C. ELECTIONS. 


Wun is the L.C.C. election ? 

Saturday, March 2nd. 

Can women vote P 

Not all women, only those who are house- 
holders. 

What is a householder ? 

Everybody who is not a lodger. 

Is a woman who rents a flat a householder ? 

Yes. 

Is a woman who has rooms in a tenement 
house a householder or a lodger ? 

The judges have decided that if the landlord 
lives on the premises she is a lodger. If he does 
not, she is a householder. 

Does the size of the dwelling matter ? 

No. One room or a part of a room is enough, 
provided it is occupied independently. 

When can I vote? 

Between 8a.m.and8pm. It is wise to go 
as early in the day as possinle, as no votes can be 
recorded after 8 p.m., and if there is a crowd you 
may be one of those who are too late to vote. 

Where shall I vote ? 

You will get a polling card stating where your 
polling station is. If by any mischance you do 
not get a card, go to the Progressive committee 
rooms before the day of election and inquire. 

How do I vote P 

If there are two Progressive candidates put a 
X opposite the name of each. If only one Pro- 
gressive candidate put a X opposite his name 
and do not use your other vote. If you do you 
may defeat your own candidate. Any mark 
save a X will spoil the voting paper. If you do 
spoil it ask the returning officer for another. 

Why should I vote for Progressives ? 

Because they are the friends of social and 
moral progress, and are doing all they can to 
diminish the evils of intemperance and open 
immorality. 

How have they proved this P 

They have dropped all public-house licenses on 
land which in execution of improvements has 
come into their hands, and have refused to sell 
sites for licensed houses on such land. 

They have discontinued the use of stimulants 
in their asylums with the best results to the 
temper and health of patients. 

They have decided that in new licensed houses 
of entertainment no intoxicating drinks shall be 
sold in the auditorium. 

They have provided a large number of excellent 
refreshment places in parks where temperance 

beverages can be obtained at the lowest price 
and of the best quality. 

They have refused to tolerate the odious 
practice of holding coroners’ inquests in public 
houses, 

Tney have provided in many cases dressing- 
rooms, where the young men who play in the 
parks can change their clothing without having 
to resort to a public-house for that purpose. 

Their action with regard to the Empire speaks 
for itself, and is now being used by their opponents 
as a means of rallying the opponents of decency 
and order with the object of destroying the 
Progressive majority on the County Council. 

How shall I find out who are the Progressives 
standing for my division ? 

By consulting the daily papers, especially the 
Daily Chronicle. 

What can I do to help in election ? 

You can address envelopes and polling cards, 
fill in canvass books, canvass, and assist in bring- 

ing up voters on the polling day. 

How shall I begin ? 

Find out where the nearest Progressive com- 
mittee rooms are, and offer your services, It is of 
the utmost importance to remeimier that worik of 


this kind is of httle value unless done in a 
systematic and business-like manner, therefore it 
would be well to make up your mind before 
going what days and how many hours each day 
you can give. 

What can I do in addressing envelopes ? 

The candidate's address to electors will have 
to be sent out in envelopes addressed to every 
person whose name is on the register. If this 
work is not already done, the clerk in charge of 
the committee rooms will be glad to have your 
services. The envelopes will have to be kept in 
bundles of the different streets for convenience 
in distribution. 

And the canvass books ? 

The names on the register will have to be 
copied into books, each street having a separate 
book or books to itself. It is sometimes more 
convenient to address all the envelopes first, and 
then, having put'them into order, according to the 
number of each house, to fill up the canvass 
books from the envelopes, 

Why ? 

Because the names of the voters are classified 
according to qualification. For instance, all 
tenement occupiers, aud all women voters, will be 
found in separate lists in the register ; and it is 
awkward to fill up the canvass book for a street 
if you have the names of the voters in that street 
in different parts of the book you are copying 
from. 

Polling cards ? 

These are sent to every elector, giving instruc- 
tions how to vote and where the particular station 
he has to vote at is situated. They are either 
put into envelopes or are addressed on a blank 
space left on the card for that purpose. 

About canvassing ? 

This is the most important part of electioneer- 
ing work, and the success of the election mainly 
depends on it. You should take one or two 
streets and make yourself absolutely responsible 
that every voter in them shall obtain some 
knowledge of the issues involved in the election. 

The candidate’s address will probably have 
reached the electors before you start on your 
canvass, and that makes an opening for conver- 
sation, Take leaflets with you to give to the 
electors. Never mark an elector as “ For” unless 
you are quite sure of him. 

Call again on all who are out, and get those 
who are “ Doubtful” to promise to read the 
leaflets before they make up their minds how to 
vote. The women whose names are in your 
book can generally be found at home during the 
day. The men are, as a rule, in after 6 p.m. In- 
quire carefully after “ Removals,” and, if possible, 
obtain the present address of the voter and call 
upon him. 

What can I do on the day of election? 

Assist in bringivg voters to the poll. The 
clerk in charge of the committee rooms will 
probably supply you with a number of whip- 
cards, each containing a few names of persons 
who have to be called on to be reminded of the 
election. Mark off every person whom you find 
on inquiry has already voted, and call ayain.on 
those who have not to again remind them. 
Much time is often lost on the polling day 
through lack of organisation, so if there are no 
whip-cards available, take your canvassing books 
and call on those whom you have already 
canvassed. But if there is a capable agent in 
charge it is much better to put yourself entirely 
into his hands and obey his directions. 

There is so much hurry and excitement on an 
election day that a cool-headed person who can 
submit to discipline is invaluable. It must be 
remembered that no carriage can be hired, but if 
you can borrow one you will be greatly assisted 
in bringing up old or lazy persons, 

In conclusion, it may be well to mention that 
valuable information about the work of the 
L.C.C. is published weekly in London, at 125, 


Fleet Street, E.0., price one penny. Leaflets 
can be obtained at the London Referm Union, 
8, Arundel Street, Strand, and at the offices of 
the B.W.T.A., Memorial Buildings, Farringdon 
Street. 


‘““©ne More Unfortunate.”’ 
A SEARCH - LIGHT STORY. 
By Lapy Henry Somerset. 
FLASH VII. 


THe long hours of the night wore on; eleven 
o’clock had almost struck. The promenade of the 
great music hall began to thin; the women sat 
around the tables drinking, and the men, young 
and old, passed to and fro—men on whose faces 
was stamped ‘the trade mark of dissipation, 
boyish faces fresh from the country, half-grown 
lads ashamed of being in such company, and yet 
bracing themselves up to feel they were seeing 
“life.” Maggie walked quickly up the stairs ; 
the band was braying out some popular air, and 
a woman on the stage was screaming what was 
culled a song, kicking up her skirts at intervals, 
and taking the audience into her course con- 
fidence in the interludes between the verses. 
The women ranged along the walls laughed and 
jested; an attendant in official dress walked 
hurriedly through and whispered to one or two 
habitués, “You must behave well to-night; 
there are strangers here ;” whereat they laughed 
the more. Two policemen gazed vacantly 
around them as they appeared for a second in 
the doorway. They kept order there! It is 
possible such order will be kept in hell. Magyie’s 
heart beat quickly ; the horror of the first awful 
plunge into that abyss was still fresh in her 
mind. Her face looked wan and careworn, her 
little figure fragile in its tight-fitting cloth dress, 
and her eyes had a mute appeal in them as though 
she had not yet given up all hope in the good 
that still might lurk in human nature. A group 
of young men passed the spot where she stood 
half hidden in the shadow of the stairway. They 
turned to look at her, and spoke to one another: 
but Magyie did not catch the words. A few 
moments elapsed, and once more they came 
towards her, pushing their way slowly through 
the throng. A tall boy with an immaculate 
shirt front, a bright complexion, and clear blue 
eyes lingered behind the rest. ‘I'he colour came 
pink to his cheeks like a girl's as he stepped 
aside to where Maygie stood. She looked up at 
the young face, and tears trembled on her eyv- 
lashes. 

“You have only just come?” he said, em- 
barrassed, as though promiscuous acquaintance 
was still an unknown experience. A pause, and 
then he added, “ Did you hear Laura Billet sing 
that new song ?” 

“No,” said Maggie, “ I was not here in time.” 

“ Quite good,” said the young man, and then 
he jerked out awkwardly, as though he hardly 
knew how to get out the sentence, “I don's 
believe you ought to be here.” Somehow as he 
looked into the sirl’s delicate face it seemed as 
though he saw his mother bending over him and 
kissing him in the twilight; and that sacred 
influence hallowed women to him all uncon- 
sciously, Fumbling in his pocket he added 
hurriedly, “Take that and yo home, and tell 
your mother all about it,” and he thrust a tive- 
pound note into Maggie’s hand and was pone. 
She stood for a moment stunned ; the music 
sounded far away and the lights dimmed. = She 
almost fancied that the cool country breeze blew 
in her face, and the golden gorse bloomed instead 
of the yellow silk drapery, and her mother stood 
beside her at the varden gate. Were there good 
men then, afver all - men who would help women 
rise, and not thrust them into hell when they 
had lured them to the very brink? Her heart 
went out after the blue-eyed boy, with that pro- 
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live up to his conception of religion, to whose 
mind the question of investment had not presented 
iteelf as anything more than the concern of 
voluntary Church society. 

Let us see whether it be more or no. In the 
first place, just consider the enormous power 
of capital. Taking capital in the commercial 
sense, as that which aids in the production and 
transport of commodities for us consumers, just 
consider its power. Labour, if unorganised, is 
absolutely powerless against it. If it were not 
for the barrier set up by the organisation of 
labour, wages would be only just above the famine 
line. Not only has capital, gathering as it does 
into a few hands this wrecking power against 
labour if it chooses to exercise it—which it 
geuerally does—broken only by labour’s organised 
resistance, but it has a growing power as against 
the ordinary consumer. In America capital is 
organising itself into vast trusts or, as they call 
them, combines, which secure @ monopoly of 
some much-needed thing, and so secure prices 
against competition, and secure it in the interest 
of the big capitalist, and not of the labourer ; 
while even competition still secures the capitalist 
to a great extent against a rise of wages. Thus 
you have before you the position of workers 
without any capital, a condition of things which 
has been produced by the industrial revolution 
of this century. These men and women no 
longer own any part of the implements or tools 
of production ; they have no reserve fund out of 
which they can buy them. They are reduced to 
the position of mere creators of a wealth of 
which many of them have a very insuflicient 
share, You have a vast output created by the 
combined brain and hands of the community. 
Through this output you have a great income, 
what we may call a national dividend, paid by 
the daily labour of all who work. The interest 
upon investment is a first charge on this 
dividend, so is rent. No question of the division 
of wages and profits can arise till this first charge 


is paid. 


tective instinct God has implanted in the soul of 
woman. How long would he be kept from the 
harpies ready to work his ruin that surrounded 
him in this vile place? And with the impulse 
that made her turn intuitively to that which to 
her represented all good, she whispered, “Oh, 
mother, save him !” 

Out in the night, with the money in her 
hand, Maggie paused. That would pay for 
Baby for many weeks, and keep the gnawing 
anxiety from her life. Then there was the girl 
who had been good to her when she had 
tottered out of the workhouse with her base- 
born child in her arms. Where could she 
find her? Poor Lucy—so great-hearted and 
generous, and yet so sunk in the mire of de- 
gradation! She turned up the street across the 
square where hansoms were now driving in long 
succession, filled with the departing pleasure- 
seekers, into Piccadilly Circus, past the restaurant 
where the disreputable herd congregate when the 
great houses of ill-fame licensed by our City 
government are closed, and on up # narrow back 
street illuminated by the electric light of a gin- 
palace inappropriately called “‘ The Swallow.” It 
would be well for many if it were a bird of 
passage only! At the corner she paused a 
moment. A ragged child of sixteen stood there 
with a baby in her arms. The lines round 
Maggie's mouth softened as she looked into the 
waxen face, and stopping, she bent over the little 
one and held out her finger, which was soon 
clasped by the tiny fist. 

“‘ What are you doing here ?” said Maggie to 
the girl; “I know what I’m out for, but you 
with this baby—why are you here P” 

The tone was kind ; somehow the thought of 
the boy’s words made her feel tenderer to the 
ragged girl. But the child’s eye was glazed with 
drink, and with a hollow laugh she turned to 
two bedizened women who stood staring on the 
pavement, and said, “ ’Ere’s a loidy what wants 
to give us hymn-books,” whereat the others 
roared out hoarse merriment that made Maggie 
turn quickly into the shadow as though she had 
been struck. A drunken shriek diverted their 
attention, and the women and the girl with the 
sickly baby all followed the crowd, headed by a 
policeman, that made for the scene of the brutal 
brawl which is but an incident in the night life 
of London. 


ELECTION NOTES. 


Durine the past week meetings have been held 
all over London in support of the Progressive 
candidates, and as we are now almost within 
a fortnight of the election day, it may be ex- 
pected that during that time still further efforts 
will be made to rouse the electors and make it 
clear to them which is the party for progress and 
moral reform. ‘That there is ever any doubt in 
the minds of the electors is a matter of wonder- 
ment to many; but there can be no question 
that the doubt exists. 


The best answer which can be given by a can- 
vasser is to point to the work which the Council 
has already done, and what it is at present 
doing. It is one of the best arguments for the 
present Progressive majority that the churches 
all over London are taking up the question, and 
both as organisations and by means of their 
representative men, are giving strong support to 
the Progressives. 

The Council of the Primitive Methiodist 
Churches have issued a manifesto appealing to 
the members of the Churches to support the 
Progressives. The Daily Chronicle, in its notice 
of the manifesto, says it is “an eloquent docu- 
ment couched in a lofty key,” and quotes its 
declaration that the work of the Council of 
London must be carried on by men “ who will 
not shrink from promoting the moral, temperance 
and social reforms so urgently needed in our 
civic and social life.” The manifesto goes on t» 
point out what the Council has already done, 
and what yet remains to be done, which we “are 
certain the Progressive party, and that party 
alone, will deal with effectively.” 

Dr. Stephenson has written an article for a 
recent number of a London paper on the C. C. 
Election, in which he points out the necessity 
of facing the problem of how to make the 
life of the people healthier and happier. He 
asks what is the duty of Christians in the matter 
of this election? 1s it not to support the Pro- 
gressive Council which has done so much to carry 
out those refurms which all true Uhristiaus have 
at heart ? 

London contains an interesting article this 
week on the “L.C.C. and Amusements,” which 
quotes the opinion of several leading men in the 
dramatic world on the action of the Council re- 
garding the Empire promenade and the living 
pictures. Mr, William Archer and Mr. Pinero, 
amongst others, are quoted as approving of the 
action of the Council in the matter. It will be 
remembered that the Moderates were in favour 
of depriving the L.C.C. of their licensing powers 
and handing them over to the magistrates ! 

One of the leaflets issued by the London 
Reform Union gives the attendance at com- 
mittees of the Progressive and Moderate members 
of the Council. The attendances during 1893 ‘4 
are given as follows: 


THE RICH PAUPER. 

Now let us take that pint first. Every idle 
man, every idle woman, living on interest and 
making no return to the community in some 
form of active work, whatever that work may 
be, is as much a burden upon the workers as the 
willing vagrant who frequents the roads. Some- 
times the idler is represented as a kind of 
benefactor who is assisting production by 
lending his capital at interest. You will, I think, 
soon see through this if you try to realise what 
would become of the idler if he did not lend it. 
Why, to live, he or she would have to spend it, 
and he only saves it from destruction by the 
labour of those who make it fruitful to him. It 
is surely as clear as day that the religion of 
Christ, as taught even in the Church Catechism, 
forbids this idler to exist. Of course, a man or 
woman may do unpaid work. A woman who 
lives on her interest, and devotes herself, for 


(To 5e continued.) 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF 
INVESTMENTS. 
By Dr. T. C. Fry. 
PART I. 


I Mer a priest of the Church of God this summer 
who told me that his reason for not joining the 
Christian Social Union was this, that he could 


. : . instance, to organising women’s trade unions Progressives .. ae 14,164 
gauek: sas ade i ang vie ayemnling for their ealceon or ane girls’ clubs, or thinzs Ma terates i Be 3,827 
his investuwents—his American investments, for | oF that kind, is really repaying to the community | And the average meetings attended by ch 
instance. How was he to know that the| her debt. All I say is, this debt she must pay. | party: 
Gividends were justly earned by the employés, | The idle girl who confines her activities to her Progressives me ey 147 
and were justly paid to them? Now the strange | own social amusement, the idle woman or man Moderates .. . ws 98 


It would appear from this that the Moderates do 
not give that strict attention to their puble 
work which they claim in their publications. 
‘The case is worse if looked at from the point of 
view of individual attendances at committecs. 
Mr. Balnois, M.P., for instance, out of forty 
meetings of the Parliamentary Committee held 


who takes and does not give—to these the 
Catholic Church has no message but one of stern 
social condemnation. But beyond this first 
charge on national labour comes a further 
question—it is the division of wages and profits. 
The more profits get, the less wages can get out 
of that division. The less wages get, the worse 
is the house, the worse is the food, the worse is last year did not attend a single one. 

the life. So you see in these two points our Sir Walter de Souza is another delinquent. 
difficulty comes out plain. The more interest and many other Moderate members might bo 
and rent there is, the less there is to divide cited. Is it not time we relieved these gentle- 
between wages and profits; and the more profits | men from their duties and elected men who will 
people; for here was a priest who had some | get out of what is left, the less wages can be able to carry out the work they undertake tv 
reputation for preaching, and who was trying to | secure. | do before they are elected ? 


thing is that he did not see that his Christianity 
denanded this of him, that a profession of 
religion was inconsistent with carelessness in such 
a matter. And this story surely illustrates the 
need of a society such as I am speaking for to- 
day, not to replace the Church, of course, but to 
emphasise the social teachings which the Church 
of to-day has often forgutten. And it also 
illustrates, I think, the special need of dwelling 
upon this question of investments for Christian 
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Earl Russell is one of the Progressive candi- 
dates for West Newington. It will be remem- 
bered that he is a brother of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, who was lately married to Miss Alys 
Pearsall Smith. Earl Russell possesses consider- 
able knowledge as an electrician, and as such 
ought to be a useful member of the Council. 

Mr. W. T. Stead has prepared a lecture and 
one hundred lantern slides on the work of the 
L.C.C. The lecture can be localised for any 
division, and the slides chosen which deal with 
the work done in that division. The price of 
the lecture is one penny. 


MY FIRST YEAR IN 
JOURNALISM. 


By a Young Woman 
PART IL. 

I REGARD interviewing with the highest favour. 
In every case, I write to ask for an interview, 
aud have never been refused. I have received 
the utmost consideration and kindness from all 
whom I have met in this manner, and I have 
enjoyed both the interview and the sketching of 
the portrait which followed. In this branch of 
journalism, if in any, tact, discrimination, and 
savoir facre are essential. You want also to be 
conversant with all kinds of topics, music, paint- 
ing, acting, etc. You need not be a competent 
authority on any one of these, but you should be 
able, by means of them, to get at the mind of 
your subject, so as to give a fair representation 
of him to the public. Whatever powers of 
creation or imagination you possess should come 
into play at an interview, which should read like 
a chapter from a novel. The surroundings, the 
personality of your hero or heroine, the side 
glimpses you would give into character, the 
gesture, the voice—all these should have place in 
your interview. If you have a choice, I advise 
you to interview men. They are less difficult 
than women ; they speak more to the point and 
are altogether more helpful. On one occasion 
I interviewed a celebrated professor who was 
bound for Africa to learn the Simian tongue. I 
had no opportunity to write to him, as he 
arrived from London just in time to catch the 
outgoing steamer. The only chance I had of 
meeting him was to cross in the tender that 
conveyed passengers to the ship lying out in the 
tiver and in which he was bound to sail. I did 
so, and introduced myself to him. He gave me 
quite a store of information about his expedition 
in our short chat, and was as genial and pleasant 
as anyone could possibly be. 

I suppose every woman journalist does her 
share of slumming. At any rate, I have done 
my share, and I prefer slumming to society 
gatherings. The police-courts, too, are centres 
where you can enlarge your experience, and get 
glimpses of the other side of life, which ought to 
subdue the very heart within you. I have 
visited public lodging-houses for men and women, 
workhouses, and hospitals, and more and more 
do I feel that the Press should be the voice of 
the voiceless, the saviour of the submerged, if 
the world is to be redeemed at all. It is in 
visitations and expeditions of such a kind that 
women of quick heart and sceing eye will be 
able to redress from within the multitude of 
evils and abuses from which the poor suffer. 

I confess that I am nota great reader. I 
swear by odd copies of “Marcus Aurelius” 
and Emerson, and I read the magazines. 

There is another aspect of my journalistic 
year which I commend to the notice of girls 
who are “shivering on the brink.” I have 
received nothing but kindness from my masculine 
colleagues. There has never arisen any idea of 
rivalry between us, nor any question of superiority 
on either side. The encroachment of women 
on masculine preserves is not, I venture to affirm, 


regarded with the distrust which a certain section 
of womanhood has loudly asserted to be the 
case. One has only to work along with men to 
get to understand that, in the main, they are 
willing that women shall get all justice. They 
are frequently more than just ; they are generous 
to a degree seldom found in women towards 
women. Have I had unpleasantnesses? A few. 
Of disappointments I have had many a score. I 
may warn girls that journalism is fatal to con- 
tinued literary work. I have in my desk the 
first five chapters of a beloved novel—one of 
those great never-to-be-completed works, A 
year ago there were three chapters, to-day there 
are five, and my poor hero has never got out of 
the Slough of Despond to which I marshalled 
him and then basely left him some six months ago. 
Once in the swim of things, you must keep 
abreast of the waves, and your literature cannot 
well come to fruition if you have not time to 
nourish it. Seclusion, seasons for thought and 
dreams, are necessary for lengthened work of 
any kind. On the portals of the Press it iswritten, 
“ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” If 
you have ambitions above the literature of a day 
do not go on a daily paper, is my advice. 

In conclusion, I would say that there is no 
profession more agreeably diversified than 
journalism, nor one more suited to the intense, 
emotional nature of women. That very impres- 
sionableness which characterises the majority of 
women bears in it the elements of their success 
as journalists. The girl who has abundance of 
pluck and enterprise, who has the power of 
description and who wields a ready pen, need 
not fear failure. She will have late hours 
occasionally ; she will have a desperate hunt for 
copy very frequently, and she will have seasons 
of disappointments and despair ; but the chances 
are that she will have an editor who will regard 
her as a woman first and a journalist afterwards, 
who will consider her sex with all its accompany- 
ing weaknesses and disabilities (for Woman's 
Kingdom has not yet come, though it is at our 
threshold), and who will provide against pressure 
and worry overmuch. Such a position is my 
own to-day. I have plenty of work and enough 
of leisure ; and so I say, with all sincerity, that 1 
cordially approve of journalism as a profession 
for young women. 

Tut ENp. 


SCOTTISH ECHOES. 
THE Countcss of Eglinton generously keeps a 
soup kitchen open in Irvine for two days a week. 
The Council, in view of the inclement weather 
and hard times, think it would be as well to have 
the plan in operation daily, and so have voted 
£5 towards expenses. 
e e @ 

It is pleasing to note that Mrs. Gilmour of 
Montrave, Fifeshire, who is an_ enthusiastic 
amateur photographer, has carried off the bronze 
medal at the Edinburgh photographic exhibition 
opened on the 2nd inst. 

od e e 

A Woman’s Liberal Association has just been 
formed at Govanhill. Some fifty ladies gathered 
in the Liberal rooms, Bankhall Street, the other 
day, and appointed Mrs. Wilson hon. president, 
Mrs. Calderwood president, Mrs. Nisbet 
secretary and treasurer, and Mrs. Johnstone, 
Mrs. Hill, junior, Mrs. McColl, Mrs. McNeil, 
Mrs. Garey, Mrs. Moffat, and Mrs. McDonald 
members of the executive committee. 


An interesting meeting was held in the 
Y.M.C.A., Aberdeen, on the 4th inst., which 
served the dual purpose of inaugurating slum 
work in the Granite City, and of welcoming the 
two sisters, Captain Dennie and Lieutenant 
Greenslade, who had come to begin their self- 


sacrificing work. Suitable premises have been 
secured in West North Street, and there, among 
the poorest of the poor and the roughest of the 
rough, those two “slum angels,” as someone 
named such noble women, will live, visiting the 
sick, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and 
striving to bring rays of sunshine into dark, 


sordid lives. 
e e @ 


Not often is it that we see or hear of such a 
number of missionaries going out to the foreign 
field together, as that witnessed on the evening 
of the 6th inst, at Dundee. Under the auspices 
of the U.P. Church.a valedictory missionary 
meeting was held. The Rev. James Aitken 
occupied the chair, and in tho course of his 
speech mentioned the fact that this was tho 
jubilee year of the Old Calabar Mission, whither 
the eleven missionaries were going to whom they 
had gathered to bid God-speed. The Rev. D. 
H. Lawrence also offered a few words of en- 
couragement to the missionaries. 


It isan open secret that the authoress of 
“ After Five Years in India” is Mrs. Annie C. 
Wilson, daughter of the late Dr. Norman 
Macleod, who has written more than one suc- 
cessful book ere now. The clever book deals 
with life in India under British administration 
in out-of-the-way places, of which Mrs. Wilson 
has considerable knowledge, she having lived in 
the Punjaub for five years, while her husband 
was Deputy Commissioner there. 

A sister of hers, Miss Macleod, of Edinburgh, 
addressed the Lower Banftshire Branch of the 
Scotch Girls’ Friendly Society on Thursday last. 
The large gathering listened with much attention 
to the interesting and sage address. Mrs. Pirie 
presided, and spoke of the increase in the mem- 
bership and of the good which in various ways 
had been accomplished. 

+ * * 


“Trawling ” was the subject of an admirable 
paper, given by Miss Jeannie M. Laing to St. 
Nicholas Working Men’s Guild, Aberdeen, the 
other evening. Rev. Dr. Cooper presided, and Miss 
Laing gave a very interesting account of a trip 
she had made on the steam trawler Bospohris. 
She referred to the system of beam trawling 
and criticised the action of the Fishery Board 
in closing the Moray Firth to the trawlers. 
Specimens of shellfish brought up by the trawl net 
were exhibited, and also a miniature net. 


The second annual conference of the National 
Federal Council of Scotland for Women’s Trades 
will be held in the Waterloo Rooms, Glasgow, on 
the 30th March. Since its formation under the 
auspices of the Women’s Protectiveand Provident 
League, this Society has rendered good service in 
stimulating and consolidating the interest in 
women’s labour questions here. It has brought 
the grievances of these female workers before 
Government and the public, and promoted several 
sorely-needed reforms in industrial legislation. 
The inquiry on behalf of shopwomen, conducted 
by Miss Irwin, the honorary secretary, was an 
important feature of the work, and awakened 
widespread interest. and sympathy, which it is 
hoped will culminate in the redress of such wrongs 
and excessive hours and unhealthy conditions of 
labour. 

The National Council now includes fourteen 
of the leading Trades Councils in Scotland, with 
twenty-one other societies of women’s unions, 
and men’s unions in trades which employ women, 
These societies represent a membership of nearly 
94,000, which is likely to be considerably in- 
creased at the conference, over which Lady Mary 
Murray and Mrs. Lindsay are to preside, while 
other prominent labour workers are also expected 
to take part. CALEDONIA. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We are anxious to organise a Woman’s SIGNAL 
Corps of Helpers for the County Council elections. 
Any woman willing to work for Progressive 
candidates is asked to send the following infor- 
mation to Miss Fitzpatrick, 18, Somerset Terrace, 
Duke Street, W.C.:—1. Name and address of 
worker. 2. Days and hours on which she can 
work. 3. The name of the division in which 
she resides; or 4, That of any other in which 
she can conveniently work. On receipt of this 
information the worker’s name will be enrolled 
in the Corps, and will appear in our next issue. 

There is no more significant sign of the times 
than the enthusiastic interest which the Pro- 
gressive Press of London is evincing towards the 
County Council. The Daily Chronicle, with its 
reproduction of a special and beautiful drawing 
by Burne-Jones, stands pre-eminent in its sense 
of civic responsibility. Indeed, at this moment 
Parliament itself barely engrosses the same 
degree of interest as the impending local elections. 
This is as it should bein any really humanised 
community. It is infinitely more important for 
both men and women to learn to know and 
appreciate the powers they already possess, than 
to gain new ones. Both law making and law 
mending are needful. But a country is truly 
great, not merely by reason of its laws but by 
reason of the public spirit which animates a free 
people and ensures persistent and practical 
application of rights already acquired. 


The Schoolmaster has rendered good ser- 
vice to the little child by its admirable article, 
stocked with facts, on the “ half-time ” question. 
We are behind many, if not all, civilised European 
countries in this respect. The picture of the 
little girl of eleven turning out on one of these 
fiercely cold mornings must appeal to every 
mother’s heart as her little ones lie warm and 
snug in their cosy night nursery until day- 
light has dawned upon the white expanse of 
frozen snow and the sunbeams are beginning to 
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dissipate the frost phantasies on the window- 
pane. Here is one story :— 

‘“‘ The child rose soon after 5 a.m. and walked 
through the frost and snow, nearly two miles, 
to the mill. Work commenced at 6 a.m., and 
continued till 8.30 a.m., when there was an 
interval for breakfast, the child not leaving the 
mill. At 9 work again till 12.30, and then dinner 
in the mill. At 1.20 the child trudged off to 
school.” 

To do what? We leave those who know 
something of the limited staying powers of young 
children to answer the question. 


We publish with considerable gratification the 
letter received from the Home Office in reply to 
the enquiries of Miss Florence Balgarnie, super- 
intendent of the Police Matron Department of 
the British Women’s Tem Association. 
It will be remembered that last July a large and 
influential joint deputation of temperance and 
Liberal women was received by Mr. Asquith at 
the House of Commons, and that assurances 
were given that the request for the appointment 
of police matrons in the metropolis should receive 
serious attention. Little more than six months 
have elapsed when the announcement is made 
that steps in the direction of the much-needed 
reform have been taken. All women in London 
(z.¢., except in the City, which is still under the 
Lord Mayor’s control), placed under arrest, will, 
if detained in consequence of the court not 
sitting, be henceforth seen by a matron ; a matron 
will be in attendance to receive the doctor's 
instructions, should it be necessary to call in a 
medical man during the time that any woman 
is detained; and a matron will give attention 
to female prisoners when they perform their 
ablutions and take their meals before their re- 
moval to the police courts, 


More gratifying still is it to learn that these 
arrangements are but temporary, and that the 
Home Secretary hopes before long to announce 
that permanent arrangements of a satisfactory 
character have been devised and carried out. 
Women throughout the country cannot fail to 
appreciate Mr. Asquith’s prompt and generous 
recognition of their request for reform. While, 
however, grateful for what has been granted, 
they are still more anxious for thorough and 
systematic plans. We earnestly hope that the 
“permanent arrangements ” of the Home Office 
will ensure duly qualified matrons on regular duty 
day and night. There can be no genuine matronly 
control over women under arrest while the 
“called when wanted” system is allowed to 
remain in vogue. We still contend that by a 
system of classification and centralisation of 
prisoners, matrons might be made the direct 
custodians of all persons of their own sex, both 
in the metropolis and throughout the whole 
country. 


The provincial cities and towns will have to 
look to their laurels. They can hardly allow 
London to stride ahead of the magnificent and 
ancient corporations of Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham. Considerable agitation has 
taken place in these and other cities, but up to 
this time Cardiff, the modern metropolis of South 
Wales, has alone made police matron appoint- 
ments. The Corporation of Plymouth, which 
was the first to consider the matter, still, we 
regret to learn, procrastinates on the plea of 
delayed structural alterations, 


With the opening of a new session of Parlia- 
ment, “Onlooker” again furnishes a weekly 
column of political news, entitled “ In and Out 
of Parliament.” While true to its watchword of 
“Progress” in political as well as in social 
matters, Tur Stcnat, in providing its readers 
with a Parliamentary summary, endeavours to 
do s> in a spirit of charity towards all, and 
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while ever loyal to progressive principles, strives 
to the utmost to avoid those personalities which 
tend so much to intensify the bitterness of party 
warfare. 


We most earnestly trust that the Parliamen- 
tary Committee will result in the adoption of 
some practical scheme for the unemployed. The 
home colonies in Friesland, which have existed 
for so many years, have proved how successfully 
the question can be dealt with when land and a 
small amount of capital are placed at the dis- 
posal of the worker. The distress in London, 
Croydon, and to a large extent in other cities 
and towns, is not merely due to the severity of 
the weather—it is a chronic malady, which 
recurs with redoubled force every winter. 
Millions of pounds of capital leave our country 
every year, which invested nearer home might 
find work for the tens of thousands whose whole 
life is one of despair. Whether Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
alleged figures of one million out of work will 
bear investigation or not, it is clear that at this 
moment, excluding clerks and persons under 
sixteen years of age, there is a total of 10,131 
persons out of work, including 700 women, in 
West Ham alone. 


The Government has steered a successful 
course through the shoals and quicksands of the 
Home Rule Amendment, which has been rejected 
by a majority of twenty. Nota very substantial 
majority for a Government which in the natural 
course of things has still four more sessions to 
run. But small although the figures are they 
are sufficient to prove that the Government still 
retains the confidence of the“ House.” It must 
be remembered that the reduced majority was 
secured, not by the Conservative party alone, 
but reinforced by the Redmondites, the residue 
of eight, the very extreme section of the Irish 
party, which in less heated moments the Con- 
servative party not only disclaim but denounce. 


The Empress Frederick did a graceful action, 
one worthy of her generous reputation, in invi- 
ting the one surviving woman from the ill-fated 
Elbe to visit her at Osborne. Fraulein Béecker, 
humanly speaking, owes her life to being what, 
from our grandmothers’ point of view, would be a 
very advanced and emancipated woman. She had 
evidently been well trained in athletics, for she 
could swim, and clung as only a girl with a 
strong arm could have done to the spar. She 
was, moreover, travelling alone—a fact which 
compelled her to act promptly and in accordance 
with her own judgment. Had she, like the other 
women on the ship, allowed herself to be ordered 
hither and thither, she must have perished. 
Fortunately, she had presence of mind enough to 
attempt her own rescue, with the happy result 
already so familiar to us. 


Our vegetarian friends are to be congratulated 
on the publicity accorded to their movement by 
the “elegant vegetarian luncheon” served at 
Osborne, on Monday, by the Queen to her guests, 
Miss Biecker, and Mr. and Mrs. George Cosens 
Prior, who had the honour of accompanying 
their governess, in obedience to tha Royal com- 
mand. The vegetarians, too, have doubly scored 
in having afforded living proof that their system 
may be allied with more than average vigour of 
body and mind, as evinced by the plucky young 
lady, Miss Biecker. This Royal recognition of 
vegetarian principles we may assume included a 
recognition of total abstinence principles as well. 
We hear nothing of the absence of wine from 
the table, but may rest assured that abstinence 
from flesh foods would involve abstinence from 
alcohol. This, so we understand, is the 
invariable contention of those who advocate the 
cause of vegetarianism. 
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Concerning Women. 


The Woman’s Movement in Norway took its 
frst distinct beginning at Christiania in June 
of 1884, when a bank director, Mr. H. E. Berner, 
called a mecting of sixty or eighty women, and 
together with them proceeded to lay down the 
statutes of the Norwegian Women’s Union. The 
law now permits of women organising themselves 
into political societies, and every fair-sized town 
in Norway at the present time possesses a society 
for the political enfranchisement of women. The 
last time a Woman’s Suffrage Bill was brought 
before the ‘‘ Storthing ”’ it was lost by only three 


ur four votes. 
+ * * 


The general outlook in Christiania from the 
woman's point of view is distinctly satisfactory. 
At the University all departments of study are 
thruxn open equally to both sexes; and as 
public officials of the state women are given a 
fair chance, many having been appointed post- 
mistresses. The only career absolutely closed to 
women in Christiania is the legal career. 

* * * 


An exceptionally large attendance was attracted 
to the meeting of the Birkenhead Literary and 
Scientific Society last week, owing to the fact 
that Miss Dismore had promised to read a paper 
on ‘‘ The Position of Women in Social and Public 
Life, as it has been, as it is, and as it ought to 
be.” Tracing the position of women, social and 
political, from the earliest times up to the 
present day, Miss Dismore remiuded us that in 
medieval times women were frequently doctors, 
and to a certain degree, surgeons also, and that 
in and before feudal times it was regarded as one 
of women’s duties to be physicians, for men 
skilled in the profession were not usually at hand. 
Speaking of the present time, Miss Dismore said, 
“I do not stop at the suffrage, but hold it 
good that women should have every profession 
thrown open to them, and sincerely believe 
that both men and women would be gainers 
thereby.” 

* * * 

At Kenilworth last week Miss Bradley gave 
an interesting and able lecture at the Institute, 
Kenilworth, on “The Story of the English 
Abbeys.” Miss Bradley, it will be remembered, 
is the Secretary and founder of the Women 
Lecturers’ Association, the object of which is to 
find an opening for the many educated women 
who, having received a University training, wish 
to do some public educational work and support 
themselves at the same time. The success of 
this attempt may be judged from the fact that 
there are now forty lecturers on the staff cf this 
Association. 

* * * 

The two ladies, Miss Imandt and Miss Bessie 
Maxwell, who, at the instigation of the proprietors 
of the Dundee Courier, undertook the journalistic 
enterprise of a tour round the world, have now 
returned. Miss Imandt gave a bright and enter- 
taining lecture on her experiences in the hall of 
the Ba!dovian Industrial Schools, when she dealt 
more particularly on the occupations and methods 
of living followed by women in the different 
countries she had visited. 

* * * 

The annual meeting of the Ashton Women's 
Liberal Association was very successful last week. 
Miss Bertha Mason, in the course of her speech, 
said that the Ashton Association had been one 
of the first started; its object was “to diffuse 
knowledge upon all moral, social, and political 
questiors among the inhabitants of this borough, 
to educate the women to take a zealous and 
enlightened interest in the affairs of the nation, 


and to make them keen and steadfast workers 
for all svcial and moral reforms, to promote 
Liberal principles, to co-operate with other Liberal 
organisations in securing the retura of suitaole 
Liberal candidates, and they took as the basis of 
the association the principles of Liberalism—trust 
in the people, justice to all of every class, rank, 
and sex, and faith in the ultimate triumph of 
these principles.” Miss Mason thought that after 
having heard the report they had not much cause 
to be ashamed. 


enterprising wheelwomen anticipate the openi 

of a country club house, within ten miles o 

London, to supplement the Mowbray House 

meetings, and to extend the social side of cycling 

amongst the members. 
+ * # 

To-day's Woman is the name of the bright 
little illustrated that has recently been 
started in Dublin ; the aim of which is “to pro- 
vide opportunities for displaying the qualities of 
the higher ro y means o core 
tions for original desi in art or liter 
composition to aid ‘the. pro; of all.” “i 
worthy object truly, and we hasten to wish a 
long and unchequered career to this new product 
of the Emerald ale. ae 


It has been ested to form a Women’s 
Vegetarian Union, one of the chief aims of which 
is to do away with the craving for drink through 
vegetarianism. 


* *& & 


It isa wide subject, verily, ‘The women of 
the twentieth century: what they will have to 
be and do,” but the pioneers, undaunted, take it 
up with a will and energy that is commendable. 

iss Fowler, a distinguished phrenologist, gave 
the lecture, remindi er audience at the outset 
that it was their very own horoscopes she was 
about to cast, that they would be the women of 
the twentieth century. 

* * * 


In her character of seer, Miss Fowler pro- 
poset that the twentieth century woman would 

ably equipped, both physically and mentally ; 
she would, in fact, be a compendium of the 
charms of Juno and Minerva, and even of Venus, 
for brains need not preclude beauty; in addition to 
which she would be a total abstainer, while, of 
course, in the matter of dress there would be an 
advance, as the outdoor exercise which is to 
make the twentieth century woman a Juno or a 
Venus would be impossible unless the dress were 
convenient and hygienic. But Miss Fowler's pro- 
phesies did not end here; the twentieth century 
is to have her vote. No longer will she be dis- 
qualitied by her sex; she is to bv allowed to use 
her intellectual faculties. In short, she is to be 
“ queen of her home, not unmindful of the glories 
of womanbood—tenderness, purity, and wisdom.” 

+  * 


Then, as the phrenologist, Miss Fowler turned 
to her skulls, singling out one which she called 
the typical skull of a twentieth century woman, 
in which the bumps of self-esteem and independ- 
ence were considerably developed. Other skulis 
were exhibited, amongst them that of a mole, 
which Miss Fowler pointed out as having the 
bump of destructiveness to an unusually large 
degree. 


* & 


_ A favourite occupation with numbers of women 
in Germany is dairy farming. At Elbing many 
women are engaged in this industry, and when at 
work their uniform consists of a short blouse, 
knee breeches, and nether hose, which costume, 
in ad vition to its general utility, is both becoming 
and neat. 
+ # *% 


Dire, indeed, have been the prophecies which 
bave been made as to the result of women 
obtaining the franchise in New Zealand, but up 
to the present, happily, these prophets have 
proved themselves false, for Mr. Reeve, one of 
the ministers of New Zealand, says, “It is 
working quietly and well, and the franchise will 
improve the social and industrial conditions of 
women.” 

** + 


Archdeacon Sinclair when at Birmingham 
recently, paid a well deserved tribute to woman's 
work in the church. The most successful form 
this work had taken, the Archdeacon thought, 
was that of sisterhoods and deaconesses, although, 
speaking of the former, while acknowledging 
their “ beautiful and noble work,” he said “ they 
generally seemed to him to have undertaken 
vows for life, and to his mind it appeared that 
no wo had a right to take such a vow.” On 
the Temperance platform, too, there was a large 
field for women, and they might well occupy 
their time in visiting hospitals and prisons. 

* * * 

The following resolution was passed by the 
Executive Committee of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation at their last meeting, and copies of 
the same have been seut to members of the 
Gevernment: ‘‘ The Executive Committee of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation desire to ex- 
press their earnest hope that Her rca he 
Government may see its way to confer the 
elective franchise on duly qualified women, by 
iucluding their claims within the ecope of any 
Government Bill, or by giving facilities and 
support to any measure intreduced into Parlia- 
ment for the enfranchisement of women.” 

* * * 


At the recent opening of the Salvation Army 
in Honolulu, the first convert to volunteer for 
salvation was a Chinese named Fan En Oi. The 
work in Hawaii is particularly interesting, on 
account of the diversity of nationality and class. 
Among the whites are missivnaries, merchants, 
bankers, sugar planters, sailors, and mechanics ; 
in addition to Chinese, Japanes», and Hawaiians, 
Africa and the Philippine Jelands are occasionally 
represented. 


* * & 


An avalanche of questions next descended upon 
the head of the lecturer. ‘* Would not women be 
dentists in the twentieth century?” asked Mrs. 
Holroyd Chaplin, while Miss Jean Grieve was 
anxious to know if the coming woman would have 
a third eye, the one in the brain which the 
scientists had lately discovered. Mrs. Morgan 
Dockrell interposed with a reminder that though 
woman had advanced, she had not yet ‘' arrived,” 
and that there would be a real and serious danger 
to progress if woman allowed ber fads to run 
uway with her; in answer to which Miss MacWall 
ssid that women had not the monopoly of fads, 
while Mrs, Sheldon Amos suggested that what 
was needed now was that women should take 
more of the world into the realms of their 
domeaticity. oe 


In her reply at the conclusion, Miss Fowler 
defended the faddists as enthusiasts, and “ as to 
logic and intuition,” said Miss Fowler, ‘ the 
twentieth century woman would be a fine blend 
of both—not a whit less intuitive for being more 
legical.” 

* # # 

At the meeting of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee for Women’s Suffrage held last week at the 
House of Commons, it was decided to ask Mr. 
Macdona, the Member for Rotherhithe, to take 
charge of a Bill, which is to be called “A Bill to 
extend the Parliamentary Franchise to Women.” 
Mr. Macdona has obtained a very good place in 
the ballot for this Bill, which will be of special 
interest to the readers of THE SIGNAL. 

* * * 


Glancing over the pamphlet which has just 
been issued by the flourishing ‘“‘ Mowbray House 
Cycling Association,” of which Lady Henry 


WOrTIEN GUARDIANS. 
(ADDITIONAL.) 
Aylesbury —Mrs. Horwood, Mrs. Longley. 
Bala—* Miss Parry, *Mrs. John Parry. 
Barnard Castle—Mrs.Winpenny, Miss S. C. Whiting. 
Cuckfield—Mrs. Anne Payne. 
Hayward's Heath—Mrs. Jane Sims. 


Somerset is President, we see that there are now Ponty ee Roe og Retire ce 
nearly a hundred members and associates. In fae MOREE : pe, Mrs. 
the ‘ Forecast of 1895” by the Secretary, among Abrahams. 


the numerous delights that are foreshadowed for 
the coming season, we are informed that these 


Wolverhampton—*Mrs, Halton, *Mrs. Dunkley. 
* Names marked thus are members of the B.W.T.A 
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THE ISSUES 1,200 attendants, drink as a beverage has been 


OF THE COUNTY GCOUNCHIO sea eee eer eee 


parks, admirable places of non-alcoholic re- 
By B. F. C. Cosretioz, L.C.C. 


freshment have been created. In the music 
ee halls, where the matter is under the Council’s 
Ow Saturday, the 2nd of March, the citizens of | control, the sale of drink has been excluded from 
London will be called upon to decide whether | the auditorium, a policy for which the managers 
the hopeful social work which for the last six | themselves have expressed their gratitude. The 
years the Progressive Council has done through- 

out the Metropolis shall be continued, or whether 


baneful and disgusting usage of holding inquests 
\ in public-houses is being vigorously suppressed ; 

not only that good work, but the Council itself, 

shall be wrecked. 


and in a hundred minor ways good is being done 
by sensible and simple methods, against which 

When I was asked to put before the readers of | even the friends of the publican can raise no 

Tue Woman's Sicnat some of the issues of this | intelligible objection. 

election which appeal to them, it seemed to me 

that it was impossible to make any selection. PeUTe ABOUE Tue RAT’ 

Every issue that is now at stake appears to me Of the many thousands of women who vote 

to affect, and closely affect, all women who are 


for the County Council, the great majority are 
working for the moral and social good of their ratepayers. - They will be interested, theretors, 
neighbours and of the world. 


in the leaflet as to “ The Truth about the Rates,” 
The new spirit which has been infused into which sets forth with great brevity and clearness 
the Government of London is not a sentimental 


the scandalous falsity of the attacks made on the 
or a utopian spirit, for the County Council is not 


Council’s finance. The fact is that, although 
a philanthropic committee, but an assemblage of there is an apparent, and indeed invita) 
hard-headed business men, who have a definite increase on the average of about 3d. per ae 
rere Tner inicio, with, wll take (TOP er see erate er 
might. But nevertheless that new spirit is except & very few rich parishes, and the net 
emphatically the spirit of p , in the sense result of the Council's finance has been not only 
that this work of administration is conceived | °COn°ny all round, but also a far nearer approson 
from beginning to end as having for its real | *° justice in the beeritig ae Burden. : ae 
object the improvement of the lives of all the leaflet, “ How to Relieve the Rates, gives simple 
people, and above all, of those for whom the 


account of the fundamental policy of “ taxing 
” . 

conditions of life have hitherto been, in too ground values.” But the housekeepers will be 

many ways, wretched. 


perhaps more nearly interested in that which 
tells in detail “How the County Council saves 

ELECTION LITERATURE. 
To give any adequate account of this work to 


the pockets, and safeguards the lives and in- 
: terests, of Londorers,” in such strictly domestic 

atte ei ni cage a oa bi che unity ot matters as the suppression of false weights and 
CU ONINg TO Ree Oy eee terally require | jeasures, and the stoppage of the fr auds in 
a volume. But happily there are now to be | 41, sale of coal 
found most admirable summaries of it in the 
election literature of the Progressive party. Mr. 
Donald’s “Six Years’ Work of the Council,” and 
Mr. Sidney Webb's shorter article, are ebeing 
circulated in tens of thousands by the London 
Reform Union, along with a series of really 
admirable leaflets which, between them, cover the 
whole field. There is another excellent set of 
leaflets issued by the London Liberal and Radical 
Union. None, therefore, can plead that ignorance 
is excusable, though blank and disgraceful 
ignorance is only too common even in high 
quarters as to this particular subject. 

For those readers who may not yet have seen 
the leaflets, a condensed summary of them may 
be useful. Perhaps the most important is that 
which is headed “Six Years’ Good Work for the 
People.” The tale is told in thirty-one telling 
points, which stretch from the “ reduction of the 
rates of all but a few rich parishes” by Equalisa- 
tion round to the new and vital question of the 
Unification of London. 

ON WHAT IT TOUCHES. 

On the way, it touches on the addition of 
1,000 acres to the parks, the provision of 
music, the securing of fair wages, the de- 
molition of slums, the model common lodg- 
ing-house, the improvement of the protec- 
tion from fire, the stoppage of the Thames 
floods and tho purification of the river, the 
suppression of frauds in the sale of coal and 
other household necessaries, the control of tram- 
ways, the promotion of more workmen’s trains, 
the splendid work done in technical education 
(including “‘ domestic economy ”), the improve- 
ment and the humanising of the great asylums, 
and a number of other equally important points. 
Other leaflets are specially devoted to particular 
fields of work. One tells “What the Council 
has done for Temperance Reform,” and excellent 
in its way is the useful progress they have made. 
In street improvements, they have been able to 
diminish the number of public-houses. In their 
asylums, containing 12,000 hapless patients and 


Thames” may be summed up in the remark— 
which to those who know is full of beneficent 
meaning—that “theriver iscleaner than it has been 
known to be in the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion, and the fish are returning as far up the river 
as Woolwich.” The great questions as to the fair 
treatment of labour are dealt with fully in two 
tracts on “Trade Union Wages” and “The 
Truth about the Works Department,” and these 
ought to be placed in the hands of everyone 
who is assailed upon this point by the factious 
and most unjust attacks of the canvassers of the 
party of reaction. Still more is this true of the 
two leaflets which deal with the great question of 
“ Unification.” The second of these bears a most 
suggestive map showing how people like Mr. 
Chamberlain would destroy all local institutions 
in London by a revolutionary and fantastic 
policy of dismemberment, and this may be found 
in many quarters the most useful and enlighten- 
ing document of the whole series. 

Nothing indeed is in this election more vital 
than to “spread the light ” and to induce the 
electors to make themselves fairly acquainted 
with the facts. We stand upon our record. 
We claim to be judged by what we have done, 
not by the wild and often scandalous travesties 
of our action and our policy which are industri- 
ously advertised, no doubt in pure ignorance, by 
the organs of the opposition. I am glad to know 
that it is proposed that the women who are 
organised for social work should form at once 
a Corps of Workers, to give active and practical 
help in a fight where personal canvassing and 
detailed work is essential to victory. May I 
appeal to all who can give even a little time, to 
send in at once their names and addresses to the 
office, and to state in what constituency or con- 
stituencies they could help. Clerical work is 
often most useful—but any woman who can take 
a canvass book and work it conscientiously may 
be sure she is doing solid service ina great 
cause. The sinews of war arealso needed, and 
the lending of a carriage of any sort on the polling 
day may often save the loss of a score of votes. 
For those who are voters, the first duty is to 
vote and to vote right, but both on them and 
on all others who profess to care for the bring- 
ing nearer of a better time, there lies the duty 
to bring in their share of personal service, even 
if it be only “ the widow's mite.” Everyone can 
do something, if they try,; and if everyone will 
try there need be no fear of the result. 


THE COAL-CELLARS. 

One result is that “coal-cellars have 
shrunk so that those which formerly held two 
tons now only hold one and a half.” What 
this means to a poor household, especially 
in bitter weather, needs no demonstration. 
A leaflet points out what is the Progressive 
policy as “ Municipal Markets” and makes it 
again clear to all who are interested in the daily 
food of this vast population how we at present 
pay to the City and the Duke of Bedford and 
other market monopolists a food tax of a quarter 
of a million annually for a very bad and mis- 
chievous market system, when the Council might 
very easily manage the great centres of food 
supply in the interest of the consumer, as most 
great towns have long ago arranged todo. The 
Progressive policy on tramways, and the good 
fruit it has already borne, is the matter of one 
leaflet. The striking tale of “ London’s Treasure 
in Open Spaces,” and all that the Council has 
done for the generous, safe and healthful recrea.- 
tion of old and young is to be found in 
another. ‘Those who have seen the children of 
the East End at happy play on the new sand 
hills made for them in Victoria Park, or the 
children’s swimming pond in the summer, or the 
careful arrangements of the many free gymnasia 
for boys or girls, will know that the women of 
London have much to be grateful for to the 
Progressive Council. The leaflet headed, “ Fire! 
Fire! Fire!” is not alarmist but reassuring, for 
it shows how the Council has so improved its 
Fire Brigade that it has passed from danger to 
safety. The Technical Education leaflet, and acom- 
panion one called “The Scholarship Ladder,” 
condenses into two pages a truly marvellous 
tale of work, which is again directed to help those 
families who cannot, though they do their best, 
altogether help themselves towards higher things. 
rr : ‘were : ; 

Workmen’s Trains” is another fruitful subject. vie dence itt that brilliant little capital. For 


THE THAMES AND THE L.C.C. particulars address Mrs. Willard, 33, Memorial 
“What the Council has done to improve the | Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


A representative Conference of the Metro- 
politan Temperance Societies was held recently 
at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, to 
discuss the desirability of constituting a United 
Temperance Council for the County of London. 
After considerable discussion, it was unanimously 
resolved to establish such a Council. Rev. Canon 
Wilberforce, M.A., was elected to the office of 
president ; Mr. A. F. Hills, treasurer ; and the 
fullowing vice-presidents, among others, were 
approved of by the Conference: Lady Henry 
Somerset, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, Sir J. Hutton, 
Mr. Geo. Livesey, Canon Mundane, and Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P. The Conference 
adjourned for a time, and resumed its sitting in 
the afternoon, when a prolonged discussion, last- 
ing till 9.30, took place on the United Temper- 
acce Bill, with the result that the bill was gene- 
rally adopted, with the exception of the clauses, 
etc.,“ Constitution of Licensing Authority,” which 
were recommended to be postponed, and the 
clauses, etc., ‘‘ Allocation,” which were recom: 
mended to be deleted from the Bill. 

* * & 


A lady living in Brussels with one daughter 
would be glad to receive into her house as 4 
boarder a young lady, student or otherwise, who 
wishes to enjoy the advantages to be gained by 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


By Fuorence Batcarnie. 


MADAME SOPHIA KOVALEVSKY.°* 


THE reading public owes a debt of gratitude to 
Sergius Stepniak and William Westall for pre- 
senting to them in a translated form the charm- 
ing little posthumous story, entitled “ Vera 
Barantzov.” 

Before introducing the story, we shall do well 
to avail ourselves of the introduction of M. 
Stepniak and make ourselves, to some extent, 
acquainted with its highly gifted author. 


SIX MONTHS OF FAME, 


Only six months’ before her untimely death 
Madame Sophia Kovalevsky became known to 
the Russian public as a rarely gifted writer. 
She had long been known as one of Russia’s 
most distinguished women, and had won a 
European celebration as a mathematician. In 
1874, at the age of twenty-three, she had been 
elected Professor of Higher Mathematics by the 
Stockholm University, and her subsequent career 
had more than justified her early promise. After 
elucidating Laplace’s mathematical theory of the 
formation of Saturn’s rings, she in 1888 won 
the Prix Bordin of the Paris Academy for an 
“ Essay on the Rotations of a Solid Body round 
an Immovable Point.” So exceptional was the 
treatise that the award was increased to five 
thousand francs. 

“This study,” said the judges, “is not only 
an addition of the highest importance to the 
treatises of Euler and Lagrange on the same 
subject, but an exhaustive investigation of a 
problem in which all the resources of the modern 
theory of functions are utilised.” 

In 1889 another prize was awarded her at 
Stockholm, and the same year she was elected 
a member of the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Science. 

She was pronounced by one, capable of investi- 
gating and passing judgment, as “ undoubtedly 
the equal of some of the most gifted mathema- 
ticians of this generation, and surpassed by 
none, as touching the extent of her erudition, 
thorough comprehension of modern methods, 
ability to turn them to the best account, make 
original and brilliant discoveries, and master with 
ease enormous difficulties.” 


LITERARY GIFTS. 


More extraordinary still, she socn evinced 
literary talents of no common order. This 
unique combination of gifts was first revealed in 
her “ Recollections,” which appeared in a Russian 
magazine, and “ was the literary event of the 
day.” Before a second work had appeared came 
her sudden and early death. 

More remarkable still, when her papers were 
searched evidence of her strong personality ard 
staunch Liberal tendencies were discovered. The 
Russian magazines for a time were filled with 
her memoirs, and her very name became a 
watchword. So much was this the case that 
the Government issued a secret order to the 
press, forbidding any further mention of her 
name, 

Most of her papers were found to contain in- 
complete stories or detached scenes; one alone 
was complete. It bears traces of lack of re- 
vision, but what it may lack in delicate finish is 
more than atoned for by the living, breathing 
picture of Russian life and the emancipation of 
the serfs. 

She had early developed her mathematical 
talents when living as achild on the old family 
estate at Polsbini. A well stocked library had 
further tended to stimulate her imagination. It 
is strange, however, to relate that until her 


* Fisher, Unwin, and Co. 
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thirty-fifth year she had never allowed herself 
the indulgence of literary work. 


AN ENTHUSIAST. 


What the world might have enjoyed had she 
been spared some years longer we may, to some 
extent, comprehend on reading. 

Vera Barantzova, the enthusiast for humanity, 
whose life history is laid bare before us from the 
time onward when, as a little child of eight, the 
youngest of three sisters, she lived in her ances- 
tral house with her parents, the Prince and 
Princess Barantzov. Her early life was un- 
dimmed by care, but even then she had “the 
strange contemplative look characteristic of 
children who are given to introspection,” and 
when the crash came, young as she was, it made 
an impress upon her mind which became the 
foundation of her subsequent career. 

The great catastrophe, the emancipation of 
the serfs, is described with extraordinary 
dramatic power. The visit of the uncle from St. 
Petersburg, the family discussion over their im- 
pending fate, the arrival of the long-looked-for, 
long dreaded 19th of February, 1860, when the 
whole Barantzov household went to church to 
hear the proclamation. 


The wide space before the Church was 
thronged with a dense mass of human beings— 
two thousand peasants of both sexes from neigh- 
bouring villages encompassed the building. 
From a distance they looked like a collection of 
grey coats, diversified here and there by the 
scarlet kerchiefs on the women’s heads. ‘‘ The 
sight makes me ill. I cannot help thinking of 
the French Revolution of eighty-nine,’ mur- 
mured the Princess hysterically. 

‘* Let us join in prayer to the Lord,” says the 
priest, coming out from the chancel in full 
canonicals. 

“And to the Holy Spirit,” responds the 
choir. 


All that dense, grey, innocent mass prays 


to-day with one accord, prays earnestly, passion- 
ately. The peasants continually cross them- 
selves and bow their heads almost to the ground. 
Their swarthy, rugged faces are contracted by 
religious fervour and highly wrought expecta- 
tion, 

“O Lord God, wilt Thou take pity on us? 
Our sufferings are great and of long standing. 
Shall we be better off now?” 


What would the proclamation tell them ? 


One of the results of liberating the serfs was 
to render Prince Michael Barantzov a compara- 
tively poor man, and turn his establishment 
topsy-turvy. Another was that his little daugh- 
ter’s soul was filled with a bitter feeling of shame, 
pity, and compassion, and that even while she 
failed to comprehend what had happened, the 
upbuilding of her character was all uncon- 
sciously proceeding. Meantime the impover- 
ished household adapted themselves ill to their 
new surroundings. 

Vera shrank from the ill-tempered looks and 
words of her family, and gave herself up to 
meditation and prayer, strange in so young a 
child, 

During the service on Christmas Eve she made 
a vow to consecrate her life to God, and shortly 
after her eye fell upon the odd number of a 
magazine entitled Child's Readiny. Taking it 
up she read of the burning of three English mis- 
sionaries for righteousness’ sake which had taken 
place in China only five or six years previously. 
She fell on her knees, resolved to win, too, the 
martyr’s crown. The poor little child had but 
one fear—that China might be converted to 
Christianity before she was old enough to be a 
martyr ! 

Some time after this quite a sensation was 
created in the neighbourhood by the arrival at 
his country place of Vazilitizef, who had been for 
many years spending most of his time lecturing 
in St. Petersburg. The landowner arrived in his 
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own house in company with two gendarmes, 
consequent on an order from the secret police 
that he would withdraw thither. 

The odium of his liberal opinions rather ren- 
dered him attractive to the district than other- 
wise, for in Russia even the more Conservative 
section entertain a secret respect for political 
delinquents. 

After a period of isolation, he by an accident 
became intimate with the Barantzov household, 
and finally offered to become the honorary tutor 
of the bright, little but neglected Vera. From 
him she first learned of a new form of martyr- 
dom—and her thoughts up till now intent on 
early Christian persecutions gradually came to 
be diverted to the woes of her own people, 
and more especially of the Siberian exiles. The 
story of her admiration for her elderly teacher, of 
her schoolgirlish fondness for him which finally 
ended in her naive confession to him that she 
thought he was in love with her, is characterised 
by a gentle, tender humour. 

The wise man promptly snubbed her as “a 
frivolous girl,” and told her he expected some- 
thing more of her than of the silly girls who fancy 
the first man they meet is going to fall in love 
with them. Asa proof of his friendship, how- 
ever, he revealed to her the sad secret of his life. 
He had loved one of the noblest girls, who had 
been arrested on the merest suspicion, soon after 
Karakusoff’s attempt on the Tsar's life—for in 
those days no one was safe. A single imprudent 
word was enough to consign the utterer of it to 
prison. She was arrested, placed in a damp 
dungeon, often flooded with water. On investi- 
gation it was proved that there was no casu 
against her, but in the meantime she had con- 
tracted a terrible disease, “ prison caries ” in the 
face, and she died a slow, horrible death, so 
horrible that he “ to whom she was more precious 
than ought else in the world, thanked the death 
which delivered her from her torments.” 


(To be continued.) 


We have received the report of the Lending 
Library of the Blind, which institution was 
founded and is carried on by a lady, Miss Arnold, 
who has gathered round her a band of voluntary 
lady helpers. Much of the Braille writing is also 
woman’s work ; and, so far, I believe, only one 
man has helped in that, with the exception of 
some of the blind themselves, who are employed, 
so far as the funds allow, in making copies of 
books already written in Braille. Careful writers 
are much appreciated and heartily welcomed ; 
and as in less than three months, by practising 
for a short time each day, one may become sufti- 
ciently advanced to bagin writing a book, no one 
with ordinary perseverance need beafraid of begin- 
ning. The work increases in interest as it goes 
on ; andevery Braille writer I know says that she 
would be greatly grieved if she had to give up 
doing it. One friend says she was specially 
thankful for it in a time of trouble, as the 
mechanical part is accompanied by cnough brain 
work to occupy without straining the mind ; and 
for those who lead solitary lives such an occupa- 
tion is invaluable. Where two or more writers 
can arrange to correct each other’s work before 
sending it up, much trouble is saved, as one so 
often passes over mistakes of one’s own making. 
Contributions to the (ieneral Fund are a great 
help , and some friends who cannot do the Braille 
writing themselves subscribe to a fund for pay- 
ing the carriage of books to the poorer members. 
To point out the great necessity for such a Lend- 
ing Library I may tell you that one poor woman, 
before she became a member, was limited to the 
Second Book of Kings for her reading, the cost- 
liness of books in raised type putting any addi- 
tion out of her reach. The cost of board and 
other apparatus necessary for the work, together 
with a pound of the special paper, is about 
7a. 6d., but all particulars will be gladly given by 
Miss Arnold, at the Liovrary, 114, Belsize 
Road, N.W. and any visitor would be greatly 
interested. 


———————————— 
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MRS SIDNEY WEBB 


on 
THE WORKS DEPARTMENT AND 
THE RATES. 


Mrs. Sipney Wess delivered an address on the 
7th inst. at Chelsea before the members of the 
new Ninety-Five Club, Mr. Latham in the chair. 
The club, with Miss Bertha Newcombe as Secre- 
tary (to whom members wishing to join should 
apply at 1;,Joubert’s Studios, Jubilee Place, 
Chelsea), already boasts some fifty members, who 
have united chiefly for purposes of municipal, 
School Board, and other public work. No sub- 
scription is required as yet, the sole condition of 
membership being some small amount of work 
on the lines indicated. 

Mrs. Sidney Webb, who was cordially received, 
explained to the audience that she limited her- 
self to the Works Department and the Rates, 
because the policy of the County Council would 
there be most hotly attacked by ite enemies. 
The question as regards the rates was, How much 
had they actually been increased? The rates, as 
fixed by the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
1888-89, so far as concerned Chelsea, were 
5s. 14d. in the £ ; the present rates for 1894-95 were 
6s. 2d., or an increase of 1s. 03d. To what was 
this increase due? It ought to be remembered 
that the rates thus lumped together for con- 
venience included the two local rates for the 
Vestry and the board of Guardians, and three 
other rates, viz., the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, the School Board, and the London 
County Council, The Police rate of 5d. was 
paid into the Imperial Exchequer. Who, there- 
fore, got the increase of 1s. 03d. P 

A careful analysis of the figures would show 
that the 


£8. d. 
School Board rate in 1889 was 9d., 
to-day is 10}d., increase. . « © 0 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, 1 3d., 
to-day is 34d., increase .. - O O 12 
Local Expenditure, 2s. 2d}., to-da 
is 38. O}d., increase... .. O 0 10} 
01 13 
ED 
Net Resvtt. 
£3. d. 
Increase of rates by all authorities 
except L.O.C. ae 01 1} 
Total increase of rates. . -- O 1 Of 
Difference .. -- 0 0 OF 


which sum must be credited to the County 
Council as representing its economical adminis- 
tration. The Council makes grants to the 
different Vestries, in some cases receives them. 
Laying these aside, they found the net charge of 
the County Council in account with Chelsea 
was 93d. in 1889-90, 9d. in 1894-95. Although 
it was thus proved that the Council’s rate had 
fallen in Chelsea, the rates had really been raised 
in some parishes. They would be raised still 
more in certain parishes when Mr. Fowler's 
Equulisation Scheme became law. That scheme 
meant that a larger sum would be received back 
in the shape of grant by poor parishes where 
population is thick ; where population is sparse 
less will be received back. Thus the City 
would pay 6d. in the £, and receive back 
1g, Westminster would pay 6d. and get 
oack 33d. Lord Cadogan could cause Chelsea 
to receive back a small sum by clearing 
out the artizan population of Chelsea and con- 
verting it into a city of palaces. Naturally the 
rich hate this policy and would prefer to have 
London divided into cities of the poor and cities 
of the rich, each bearing only its own burdens. If 
this were so, if London were divided into fourteen 
s»parate municipalities, poor Bethnal Green 
would have to pay Gd. in the £ to carry out the 
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Boundary Road improvements. The Council 
aims at the unity of London. Would it not be 
preposterous if a slum quarter in Birmingham 
requiring improvements had them carried out at 
the expense of the poor quarter instead of the 
whole community P 

Touching the Works department, the policy of 
the Council was in certain cases to do its own 
work without the intervention of the contractor. 
Three years ago the Council wanted the con- 
tractors to pay workmen under them trade union 
rates, and exacted a schedule of wages, which 
greatly angered the contractors, When the 
Council advertised for tenders for the sewer in 
York Road, only two were received. The 
Council’s engineer estimated the cost at £7,000, 
the contractors at £11,600 and £11,588 respect- 
ively. Undoubtedly the contractors meant to 
corner the Council. Thereupon the engineer 
undertook the job himself, which was executed 
for £4,477 less than the contractor's estimate. 
The Works department had now done twenty-nine 
separate jobs, at an estimated cost of £66,000 and 
a real cost of £63,000. It must be remembered 
that contractors’ estimates, and the estimates of 
the Council’s engineer, were on a different basis. 
The Works department had effected great 
economies, paid good wages, received first-class 
work, It was absurd to pretend that this was a 
new policy. Birmingham was making its water- 
works in Wales; not only so, but che corporation 
had built a village for its workmen and ran a 
public to supply them with decent beer. The 
Manchester Corporation also made its own water- 
works, and if they examined the policy of that 
dear old dodo the city they would find the 
Commissioner of Sewers making his own wagons 
and horse-shoes. The London and North 
Western Railway made wooden legs for its 
crippled men in the Company’s works. A steel 
and iron firm in Birmingham built an extension 
to their works, and even made hogsheads 
in which to pack ironmongery. The firm found 
they could do this work cheaper and of better 
quality. Armstrong’s, the shipyard, had its 
own coal-mine. It was a perfectly orthodox 
policy for a great firm to supply all its own 
needs. What caused the storm against the 
Council in following this policy was not a dislike 
of economy, but the cry of those who shouted 
“ No philanthropy,” regarding it as an attack on 
property. In conclusion, Mrs. Webb reminded 
her hearers of Matthew Arnold’s warning to the 
middle classes, who if they cling to narrow old 
ideas will undoubtedly allow control of the 
democratic machine to pass entirely out of their 
hands. <A short discussion followed. Mrs. 
Haweis proposed a vote of thanks to the lec- 
turer, which was heartily carried. 

It is worth observing that London for last 
week has a diagram representing the total 
expenditure of the rates. It stands thus :— 


County Council Rate .. £1,583,000 
Poor Law Rate 2,273 000 
Vestry Rate .. : 1,948,000 
School Board Rate . 1,496,000 
Police Rate .. 604,000 
Miscellaneous 412,298 
Total London Rates .. £8,316,298 


Our HEALTH IN WINTER.—Dr. Andrew Wilson 
writing in Lloyd's Newspaper on diet, says: “ The 
teaching of nature sbould never be neglecte’, and 
in the matter of winter food let us see we are not 
wrong, and twk~ sufficient fat, fur the changes that 
result in the wear and tear of our bodies are 
lessened in intensity by the fat of food, and the 
need for flesh is always less when fat forms a due 
Froportion of our diet.’ The Doctor proceeds to 
enumerate natural products tbat are aomirab e, 
«mong them “Cocoa” with its cuntained Cocoa 
Butter. Relatively to this it may be said that 
Epps’s PREPARED Cocoa retains all the con- 
stituents of the natural Cocoa, including the oil or 
butter, intact.—[ADVT.] 
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gn and out of Parliament. 
By “ONLOOKER.” 


Tuz debate on the Queen’s Speech has 
occupied the greater portion of the first week of 
the Session, both in the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. This time-honoured 
custom, while naturally causing considerable delay 
in the progress of public business, affords ample 
scope for the airing of public grievances, and the 
removal of accumulated misunderstandings which 
may have gathered round a Government during 
the recess, which naturally withdraws them from 
very direct contact with the people. 


Mr. Balfour, who was received with loud 
Opposition cheers, refrained from all discussion of 
the foreign policy of the Government, and 
congratulated the Chief Secretary for Ireland and 
the House itself on the most noteworthy and 
encouraging feature in Her Majesty's speech, viz., 
the fact that “in Ireland offences of all kinds 
against the law have sunk during the past year 
to the lowest level hitherto marked in official 
records.” Less dignified were his taunts of 
insincerity on the part of the Government in 
their long promised legislation with regard to 
the Liquor Traffic, and the Welsh Church Bill, 
and his assertion “ if the House of Lords succeed 
in resisting you, it is because you do not represent 
the people,” and his hope that a vote of censure 
will be moved on the Government “ for bringing 
forward measures which they know cannot pass.” 


The leader of the House, after dwelling on 
several of the topics already alluded to, replied 
to Mr. Balfour, amidst loud Ministerial cheers. 
“Tf you introduce a Bill which you know before- 
hand can never be passed by the House of 
Lords, you are ploughing the sands, and you are 
defrauding the House of Commons by introduc- 
ing Bills which the House of Lords will not con- 
descend to pass, says the hon. member the leader 
of the Opposition! I wonder what would be 
the degradation of the House of Commons, what 
would be its humiliation, if we accepted the 
principle of the right hon. gentleman, that before 
we lay a Bill which we conceive to be just in 
itself and advantageous to the people, we should 
say, ‘ Will the House of Lords pass it?’ That is 
the ploughing of the sands with which the right 
hon, gentleman reproaches us !” 

Much disappointment had been expressed in 
mavy quarters at the omission of all mention of 
the unemployed in the Queen’s Speech. It was 
with great satisfaction that we learned from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last Friday that a 
committee of the House is to be appointed 
immediately tv enquire into the extent to which 
distress arising from want of employment pre- 
vails; the powers at present possessed by the 
local authorities for dealing with such cases ; 
and the steps which ought to be taken, whether 
by change in legislation or in administration, to 
prevent or mitigate the evils arising therefrom. 
It is still more satisfactory to learn that the scope 
of the enquiry is to apply to distress wherever it 
exists, and that in response to Mr. Burns’ sug- 
gestion the Local Government Board Circular 
addressed to local authorities with regard to the 
unemployed is to be re-issued. 


The gieat day of ballot has come and gone for 
Bills in charge of independent or unofficial 
members. No fewer than 351 members’ names 
appeared on the paper. The name of Mr. 
Carvell Williams for his Burials Bill was drawn 
first, and amongst other successful members we 
are glad to note Sir W. Lawson (Local Veto Bill) 
for England and Mr. Beith (Scotch Local Veto 
Bill), Unfortunately the Eight Hours Bill has 
not secured a good place. 
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Many sectional meetings were held on and exposed to almost invincible temptation to dr ink 
about the ballot day in various committee WORK AND IORALS. It must be conceded that there saree nota 
rooms of the House. Amongst them was one of By E. Dreox, few manageresses in respectable public-houses 
the Parliamentary Committee of Women’s : PART II. : | who look after the barmaids who “live in” 
Suffrage. It was decided by those present, on | AT Oldham a strike took place against an over- ' thoroughly well, in regard to both health and 
the motion of Miss New, seconded by Lady E. | looker charged with immorality. He was con- morals; but such care is by no means universal, 
Spencer-Churchill, to ask Mr. Macdona to take|Victed in court, and dismissed by the firm. or so common as it should be. All high-class 
charge of the Bill. This proposed action is in Another strike took place at Nelson in February | bars and restaurants find it in their own interest 
addition to, and quite apart from, that which | "4 March, 1892, for a similar reason, and was to look well to the welfare of the young women 
members from both sides of the House are ex- | Serious enough to make it desirable to have the they employ; they like to keep thoroughly 
pected to take when the Registration Bill comes | facts investigated by arbitrators. Three clergy- | respectable and steady girls, when they come 
on, with a view to the inclusion of duly qualitied | en were chosen and agreed to by both sides. across them, as long as they can. Some business 
women within its scope. These, after carefully weighing the evidence, firms, such as the Aerated Bread Co., in London, 


See found the overlooker guilty of taking advantage only take on respectable girls living at home. But 
One of the most interesting debates of the of his position, using unfit language to women | the A. B. C. is not above suspicion as to the 


past week was on Monday night, when Mr, John | workers, and making immoral proposals to a | pecuniary profit which may be derived from this 
Morley made a trenchant reply to Mr. John | married woman. In their award the arbitrators |atter circumstance, it being assumed that if a 
Redmond’s amendment to the Address, added— | girl’s father is alive, the employers need not be 
demanding a dissolution and a fresh appeal to" “Tt was with the deepest regret we learned anxious about starving her on low wages; or, in 
the electorate on the Home Rule question. during the inquiry that the offences of which | other words, the parents of these girls whose 
———— |we have been compelled to judge Houghton wages are low because she lives at home, are con- 
Seldom have I heard the hon. member for | Greenwood guilty, are not uncommon among men | tributing towards the high dividends which tho 
Louth in better fighting form. His speech was | Who have the oversight of the female operatives | shareholders receive. 
a clear, concise view of the Nationalist policy, | in other mills; and as ministers of religion, we! Few women employed in shops have perhaps 
and of loyal adherence to that party, and that | most earnestly appeal to the employers of labour | such wide opportunities of social usefulness as 
party alone, which they have reason to regard as | to practically recognise their duty in this matter, | barmaids of high character and resolute will. 
fiends. Amidst sympathetic and ironical | 0d seriously to consider how essential it is to| One particularly cheering case is quoted of a 
cheers from the two sides of the House, Mr. | the happiness and well-being of those under their ' barmaid in a seaport town where sailors wero 
Healy declared that by supporting Mr. Redmond’s | charge, as well as to their credit, to make the | paid off. She talked to them kindly as they came 
amendment he would strike a deadly blow at | moral conduct of their workpeople a subject of ' in, and could often persuade them to go straight 
Home Rule. The hon. member for Waterford  2¢arer concern and of greater importance.” | home by train to their wives and families with 
and Mr. Balfour had both declared there were no; This award was printed and distributed among | their wages still in their pockets. 
terms of agreement between the two sections | the weavers in Nelson, and was considered by| As regards morals generally, apart from the 
who would be found in the lobby supporting the | these latter to have wrought a marked improve- | relation of the sexes, the employment of women 
amendment. He should have been pleased to ment in the behaviour of overlookers and in the | has, of course, an influence upon them of the 
hear that the Parnellite party were not selling | attitude of employers towards the women and | most varying kind. Working-women are among 
themselves for nothing. His party had been in | girls who worked for them. Another firm shortly | the most heroic and enduring classes of the com- 
alliance with the Tory party, but he knew of no | afterwards dismissed an overseer for making im- | munity, though their heroism and fortitude are 
previous occasion when an Irish party gave their | proper suggestions to a woman weaver. | too often, alas! ignorec and held cheap in a 
votes without getting something for them. Mr. | Barmaids are, unless total abstainersor women | world which is still entangled in barbaric admira- 
Redmond’s amendment was defeated. of strong and resolute character, sometimes , tion for a slaughterer in a red coat. Many young 
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and retiring shop-girls have, as one witness said, 
“the endurance and patience of martyrs ”— 
martyrs who never come within even telescopic 
distance of the martyr’s crown which has been 
conferred for far less unflinching courage and real 
“grit.” A life where endurance is a sine qua 
non, and where the weakest go quite inevitably 
to the wall, develops in the working women 
who are able to withstand the pressure, a 
sturdiness and self-reliance of which the 
country might well be proud. But under 
existing circumstances it is only the very strong 
who succeed. Women have to fight for their 
lives just as men do, “ only more so ”—very much 
more so. “Anything,” said Mr. Hoskyns, 
preaching for the Christian Social Union at St. 
Edmund’s, Lombard Street, “‘ anything, any con- 
ditions, any wage, any sanitation seem to be 
considered good enough for women.” The work- 
ing woman has practically to divide whatever 
energy sbe might put into her work into three 
sections: (a) to overcome friction, resulting from 
bad conditions, which lowers vitality and energy 
generally ; (b) to obtain permission to do well- 
paid work at all; (c) to put in proper work. 
In other words, as an American writer, a man, 
has recently expressed it, women have to face the 
world on somewhat worse terms than men, and 
to defend themselves against men’s predatory 
instincts in regard to them, instincts ingrained in 
the average man through long centuries of 
injustice to the physically weaker, at the same 
time. 

How does the employment of -women affect 
statistics of marriago? Very variously may 
shop-girls look upon marriage as almost their 
one hope of escape froma deadly dull and slavish | 
existence. ‘One would marry almost anybody | 
to get out of the drapery business,” one girl said. 
On the other hand, many women insist on return- 
ing to the factory after marriage, because they 
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miss so much the regular occupation and the | 
society of their fellows. The remedy for this 
last state of things seems to lie in the improve- 
ment of the average working man's ideal of 
married life. If he regards his wife merely as a 
household drudge, whose sole function in life is | 
to cook his dinner and mend his socks, he ought | 
not to be surprised if his wife revolts at such a | 
preposterous machine-like ideal. And there is | 
perhaps no life on earth so dismally, hideously 
commonplace as to be the household drudge of 


a low class labouring man. Some employers | 
make it a rule not to employ any of their “ hands” | 


after marriage, and this is found to raise the age | 
of marriage among their girls. For, as the 
Commissioner drily remarks, these girls, especially 
if they are earning rather more than starvation 
wages, are less likely to marry a man who is in 
search of a wife to support him. The evil effects 
of married mothers working in factories are both 
economic and moral; it makes their husbands 
lazy and irresponsible, and it works havoc on 
their children. The percentage of married 
women in the Birmingham factories is unusually 
high, and the percentage of infant mortality and 
of juvenile lawlessness seems to correspond. The 
present writer was of opinion that the competi- 
tion of married (or rather of child-bearing) 
women’s labour had an injurious economic 
influence upon the wages of singlewomen. But 
the Blue-book hardly seems to bear out this view, 
at any rate superficially. 

In conclusion, let me strenuously recommend 
readers of THE Woman's Sicnat to procure the | 
exhaustive Blue-book (Eyre and Spottiswoode, | 
2s. 10d. ; procurable through any bookseller), to | 
which it is impossible to do justice in a short; 
article, and to study it for themselves. 


The February number of the Woman's Signal | 
Budget is now ready. 


Fes, 14, 1895. 


Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


POLICE MATRONS. 

Miss Balgarnie, superintendent of the Police 
Matrons’ Work, sends us the following letter, 
received from, the Home Secretary, which will be 
read with pleasure by all those interested in this 
important branch of our work, 


Whitehall, 4th February, 1895. 
Mapam,—With reference to your letter of 
the 17th ult. respecting the appointment of 
lice matrons in the Metropolis, I am directed 
y the Secretary of State to inform you that, as 
a temporary measure, such steps have been taken 
as will ensure that all females brought to a police 


| gtation and detained in consequence of the 


court not sitting are seen by a matron ; that a 
matron is in attendance to receive the doctor's 
instructions, should it be necessary to call in a 
medical man during the time any female is 
detained ; and that a matron shall give attention 
to female prisoners when they perform their 
ablutions and take their meals before removal 
to a police court. Iam to add that the Secretary 
of State hopes before long to be able to announce 
that permanent arrangements of a satisfactory 
character have been devised and are ready to be 
carried out.—I am, madam, your obedient 


servant, 
Kenewm E. Dicsy, 
Miss Florence ie, Superin- 
tendent of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association, Glen- 
tharn, Muswell Hill, N. 


REPLY TO THE HOME OFFICE 
LETTER. 

Sir,—I beg to acknowledge with sincere 
thanks your letter of February 6th. Please 
convey to the Chief S+cretary of State the ap- 
preciation felt by a very large and representative 
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number of women throughout the metropolis on | 
Jearning that “‘ temporary measures ” have been 
adopted to secure some degree of matronly super- 
vision of women when under arrest. But most 

tifving of all is it to receive official intimation 
that these temporary measures are to give place 
before long to “ permanent arrangements of a} 
satisfactory character.” I express the views of | 
every woman who has considered the matter | 
when I say that what we earnestly desire to see 
is the appointment of duly qualified matrons on 
regular day and night duty who shall be respon- | 
sible for the supervision and control of all | 
women and young children. Again expressing 
to the Chief Secretary of State very warm thanks ' 
for the prompt recognition of the appeal made | 
by the joint ot of Temperance aud 
Liberal women, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Kenelm Digby Eaq FLORENCE Bacagnle. 

enelm Digby Esq., 
London, Feb. 11, 1895. 
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WHY SHOULD WE JOIN ? 
To the Editors of Tak Woman’s SIGNal. 


Deak Mesvames,—Is there any practicability | 
in the suggestion that you issue a brief synopsis | 
of reasons why women should join the B. W.T.A.? | 
The above ques is being constantly asked, | 
both by band of hope members and those who | 
have never yet identified themselves with any | 
organisation. Large numbers now read THE 
SicNaL who never saw its first issue with the 
future campaign so clearly mapped. | 

For the benefit of inquirers, also to aid local | 
officers, could you retain as a standing feature of | 
your two journals this synopsis ? | 

People in the full tide of city life can hardly 
comprehend the slow pace at which fresh ideas 


crawl into remote counties. The towns are not ' 


so far behind, because therein a nucleus of 
energetic women may generally be found. From 


them emanates life. But away in rural districts, , 
in sleepy villages, women respond to invitations | 


by stolidly saying— 
** Why should we join ? ” 


. of this female surplus is the 
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From different portions of my own county I 
hear this reiterated complaint. Perhaps a few 
reasons, tersely exprensed, would show women 
that, without rivalling bands of hope, our Asso- 
ciation covers a larger and more important are a 
The B.W.T.A. advautages and privileges are in- 
calculable, aad people ought to be educated into 
participation thereof.—Faithfully yours, 

Saltash Branch. J. PanBertny. 


RATIO OF SEXES. 


Daan Mespames,—A short time sinca I saw 
in @ woman's paper a letter beginning “Since 
there are at least two women to every man,” and 
as one often hears the wildest assertions on this 
subject I think it is well to place before your 
readers a few statistics. The Registrar-General’s 
Report for 1893 is just published, and the popula- 


, tion for England and Wales is recorded as 
' 293 millions, of whom nearly a million more 
are females than males. 


ughly speaking, 
there are 15 females to 14 males; something Ives. 
But it must be remembered that the chief cause 
greater longevity of 
females, as 20 males die to every 18 females. 
This is so well known to insurance tocieties that 
they will allow one pound per annum more to 
males for immediate annuities. 

It must also be remembered how many men 
are temporarily abroad in the army, navy, aud 
Civil Service, or on business of various kinds, who 
have wives at home or ultimately come back to 


| marry some of these “ superfluous” women. 


The census of 1881 (I have not been able to ob- 
tain details of these particulars from that of 1891, 
but the ratio is very slightly altered) showed that 
between the ages of 15 and 35 males were in the 
majority by 72°629.—I am, madam, yours faith- 
fully, M. M. Brake. 


N.B.W.T.A. WORK. 
8, Esplanade, Waterloo, near Liverpool, 
19th December, 1894. 
Dear Miss Beaksane, —* Your kind notecame 
duly to hand, enclosing resolution passed at the 
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last monthly meeting of your branch of the 
B.W.T.A., expressing approval of the action of 
those who took part in opposing the renewal of 
the licence to the Empire Theatre of Varieties, 
in London. The work was of a most unpleasant 
character. It is therefore comforting to have 
such evidence of the sympathy of the ladies of 
your branch. 

You do right in rejoicing at the result of the 
Empire case ; but it is as nothing compared with 
what may be achieved ; and the work done is 
insignificant to that which may yet be accom- 
plished ; and in my opinion your branch can do 
no better service than in sending your expres- 
| sion of »ppreciation to your Preventive Depart- 

ment, and in encouraging the self-sacrificing 
ladies to undertake the intinitely more difficult 
task still to be performed—that of opposing, at 
the Annual Licensing Session of the Magistrates 
in March next, the dens of vice of which they 
| know and of which they already have evidence, 
, to which Mr. Collin referred before the Com- 
| mittee, in language not in the least over-coloured, 
as “reeking, seething hells.” I feel strongly, 
that they will need your encouragement, for 
after their past experience they may pardonably 
shrink from further action ; yet, if the present 
state of West London be allowed to continuo 
undisturbed, if serious persistent attacks are not 
made, then the work that has been done is worse 
than useless, as harm and not good will be the 
effect. 
| Therefore I hope you will encourage them, 
| that having put their hands to the plough they 
may not withdraw, but still continue, with even 
ty ee faith, their trust in God; and indeed 
they have wondrous faith. 

Again thanking your officers and members for 
their expression of sympathy contained in their 
resolution, 

| I am, yours sincerely, 
J. H. Livesey. 


* Sent to the B.W.T.A., Waterloo and Blundell 
sands Branch, in reply to a resolution of congratu- 
lation on the Empire case, 
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New England home is rebuilt and restored, and 

LETTERS FROM BOSTON, reconsecrated. Who shall complain of the 

U.S.A. homely Thanksgiving Festival, which is so help- 

ful an agent in maintaining the home? 

By Mary A. LivERMore. For let the government or the civilisation be 

L what it may, for ever and for ever it is the 

Tux holiday season ends abruptly in America. home which makes the everlasting granite on 

With the close of the first day of the New Year | which the whole world rests. It is here that the 

the brief merry-making is over, and business and real humanising and civilising is carried forward 

labour again rule the hour. Thanksgiving, which —here the foundation is laid for future good 

comes a month earlier than Christmas, is|or evil. The very first step is taken away from 

peculiarly a New England festival. Other states | animalism when a human being is established in 

make a pretence of observing it, for during the | & well-ordered home. The advance of a nation 

civil war it was elevated to the dignity of a|comes only through the improvement of the 

national festival, and the president of the United | homes of a nation. As the aggregate of these 

States issues his annual proclamation to the| may be so will the nation be. When we con- 

people for a public day of thanks, when the demn the public life, because it is low and 

month of November arrives. It is generally | unworthy, immoral or corrupt, we condemn the 

regarded as a day when the wheels of the work- | private life, for the former is sure to be an 
ing world must stand still, and everybody is | exponent of the latter. 


expected to eat a good dinner. The Christmas Festival is observed with less 


It is in New England only that the featival | of heart and sentiment, and more of ostentation. 


has any real significance, or is observed with Its gift-making, which is its chief characteristic, 
interest or heartiness. It dates back to the time | becomes more and more a commercial affair, for 


when the six New England States were colonies | the gifts are bestowed on those from whom gifts 


of Great Britain, and from year to year ran the | have been, or will be, received, and are their 
gauntlet of starvation from the failure of the equivalents in value. Its social occasions are 


crops, and of capture and death from hostile increasingly extravagant, and its pleasures more 


Indians. If a year passed when they enjoyed | and more incompatible with the original intent 
exemption from these dreaded ills, and especially | of the day. How our Christmas observances 
if, in addition, the accidents of life were happy | would shrivel in the search light Mr. Stead 
and favoured them, thay assembled in their rude | would throw on them if his trenchant pen 
log churches, and thanked God, while “the should indite another pamphlet, entitled, “ If 


sounding aisles of the dim woods rang with their | Christ came to His birthday celebration ” ! 


anthems.” With musket in hand and powder-| Christmas day has one blessed feature. The 
horn slung at the belt, that they might defend | humble, suffering, and unfortunate classes are 


their wives and children from the ambushed | always remembered on that day by the rich, 
attacks of savages, while sentinels kept watch | prosperous, and generous. Bootblacks and 


and ward without to give alarm on the first | newsboys, the neglected poor of the public 
appearance of danger, they thanked God for His | institutions, the aged and desolate folk cared for 


mercies, when to irreverent outsiders there | in “ Homes,” orphans bereft by death, crime, 
seemed scant occasion for gratitude. Even after | and heartlessness of both home and parents, and 


that deadly winter, when slow starvation, the|enfolded in the shelter of “Homes for the 
bitter cold, fears of massacre, and wasting home- | Friendless,” the despairing people of the slums 


sickness decimated their ranks so that they | to whom pleasure isan unknown quantity ; even 
planted corn in the burial-ground, that the the tenants of reformatories, jails, and prisons 
Indians might not be able to count the graves of | aro given a brief day of feasting and pleasure, 
their dead, they failed not in their observance of | and illaminated with the brightness of the hour 
the annual Thanksgiving Day. when Christmas makes its annual début. 

As the years went by, and New England began | The holiday season ended, the state legis!a- 
to colonise the middle states, and then the west, | tures convened, and Congress in session, the 
taking their institutions with them, as th-| great problems of our country now surging to 
children of Israel bore with them the ark of tue | the frout clamour at the doors of legislative 
covenant in their migrations, the Thanksgiving | assemblies and demand attention. The 
Festival was not forgotten. Only the colonists | Norwegian Liquor Bill, whose name is a 
must journey back to their old home, and observe | misnomer, it is so radically unlike that of 
it under the parental roof, among the old folks. | Scandinavia, has already put in its claim for a 
It is now a day of happy tryst, when the scattered | favourable decision. The Woman Suffragists 
members of families hold reunions, gathering by | of Massachusetts, in Jarger numbers than ever 
thousands from all parts of the country, when | before, and backed by several powerful kindred 
the half-extinguished fires on family altars are | associations, will have a hearing at the State 
re-kindled, and the lukewarm affection of long | House the last day of this month. Miss Willard 
parted kindred and friends is revivified. The and Lady Somerset, the two great leaders of the 
railroad trains that cross and re-cross New| temperance women on both sides the Atlantic. 
England are crowded as the eventful day draws | are to assist at this hearing, and to help us with 
near, the elder home-comers with looks of | their logical arguments, their winning address, 
solemn tenderness in their faces, for death has | and geacious presence, For these are elements 
been busy in their absence, and the younger | of power sometimes mightier than logic. 
members boisterous with expectancy and re-| The labour reformers, with a terrific arraign- 
pressed joy. ment of monopolies, corporations, and capitalists, 

OF course, there is a feast, the lordliest of the | will accentuate theic demand for justice by 
whole long year. Whatever else of dainties and | pointing to an army of a million or more of 
delicacies may grace the festal board, it is no/ a | hungry men, who, in an American mid-winter, 
“'Thankegiving dinner ” if chicken pie and roast | are moneyless and out of work, The currency 
turkey, plum pudding and mince pie, be lacking. question is demanding solution of Congressmen 
The loving pride of white-haired grandparents is | utterly incapable of giving it, while the nation 
visible in the perfection of the surroundings, and | drifts toward bankruptcy. The workers for 
of the feast itself. And the grown-up sons and | good government are fighting their battle for 
daughters, who have brought home with them a | municipal reform in the legislatures, spurred on 
lusty brood of their own youngsters, forget to be | by the disclosures of municipal corruption in the 
dominant, and amid the memories of their | city of New York, which seems almost remedi- 
early lives again take on youth and love, hope i less. Never will this great country, so hetero- 
and aspiration, and once more draw near to the 
kingdom of God. And so, year after year, the 


geneous in population, and so varied and 
conflicting in interests and industries, be without 


an issue. But it is to be hoped that the issues 
of the future will be fewer, and not so fraught 


with possibilities of national disaster, as at 


present. 


We are greatly enjoying the temporary resi- 
dence in Boston of Miss Willard and Lady 
Somerset. They are so universally respected and 
beloved that the eyes of all who behold them 


rest on them in benediction. And I am con- 
tinually recalling the lines of Mrs. Browning—in 
“Aurora Leigh,” are they not P— 


‘¢ Men at their side grew nobler, girls purer, 
Till through the whole town, 
The children were gladder 
: That pulled at their gown.” 


There isone drawback. They are so besought 


for lectures and addresses, and speeches at 
banquets, receptions, and conferences, which 


their desire tuo be of service forbids them to 
decline, that they are greatly overworked. It is, 
to be sure, the penalty leadership inflicts, and 
one to which many great and good men and 
women have succumbed. It must not be so with 
them, for their work stretches far into the 
future, and they must ‘“ make haste slowly.” 

We did not see nor bear half enongh of John 
Burns. His visit to America has aroused public 
interest in social questions, aud he has deepened 
the growing conviction that the working-man 
does nut receive his fair share of the wealth he 
helps to create. The working people in America 
recognised in him a real friend, of brains and 
character, and they gladly manifested their 
regard and respect for him. We are glad he 
will return in the early autumn. Oh, if he can 
teach our working-men and women to organise, 
and to work together for their rights, through 
the ballot-box, what a benefactor he will 
become ! 


a 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN THE 
ORIENT. 


Mr. H. J. Osnonn, 112, Fleet Street, E.C., 
who has had charge of a special campaign of 
great meetings on the above subject, has issued 
the following circular letter to the branches in 
and around London. We insert it for the infor- 
mation of our readers who may wish to attend 
the important meeting announced :— 

‘‘Lady Henry Somerset will, immediately 
after returning from America, preside and speak 
at a great meeting at Queen’s Hall, Langham 
Place, W., on Friday evening, March 22nd. This 
meeting will be the concluding one of an impor- 
tant campaign, conducted on her ladyship’s 
initiative, and dealing with ‘‘ Social Questions 
in the Orient.” On this topic and of its princi- 
pal exponents Mrs Elizabeth Andrew and Dr. 
Kate C. Bushnell (round-the-world missionaries 
of the W.W.C.T.U.) will address the meeting. 
Great meetings have already been held in about 
twenty of the largest provincial towns, and the 
Queen's Hall gathering is intended to bring the 
ca‘vpaign to a fitting close. 

“On this, her first appearance after so long an 
absence, Lady Henry Somerset is certain to be 
welcomed by a very large audience, and I have 
therefore thought it right to give the branches 
of the B.W.T.A. this early notice, so that those 
who wish to do so, may secure tickets of admis- 
sion in advance. These are now ready, price 
one shilling and two shillings each, for num- 
bered reserved seats. They will be supplied in 
the order of application (to me, as above, per- 
sonally or by letter), and the earliest applicants 
will, of course, have the best choice of position. 
Please make the meeting known, and urge your 
members and friends to purchase tickets before- 
hand, as probably all will be gone long before 
the date of the meeting.” 
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